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An Autumn Fancy 
By Julie M. Lippmann 


S tender mothers watch the babes they clothe 
For the first time in shortened frocks, and sigh 
To see the dear, long swaddling skirts laid by, 
Content to know they are outgrown, yet loath 
To let their darling nurslings from their arms, 
So Nature looks upon her yearling, clad, 
In shorter days, and, looking, smiles half sad, 
With wistful yearning at the new-found charms, 
The change discovers. 
‘*Who would e’er have dreamed 
The year had been so lusty! Watch the way 
It creeps apace, clad in its brief array 
Of sunlit hours. and yet they seemed 
So sweet, so dear, the ample hours of Spring ! 


And yet 





No, I'm not sad, I'm just—remembering."’ 
New York City. 
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4 m ‘4 
Loditorial 
Blank Wallis and. Circumstances that 
their Promise 


seem darkly 
discouraging may prove to be lumi- 
nous with hope. One is often impressed unfavora- 
bly with the dull, unwindowed walls that so often 
complete a block of city houses. There are vacant 
lots at either end; often there are most inviting 
prospects ; and it seems a serious waste of light and 
beauty that these walls should not be pierced with 
cheery casements. But every blank wall is pro- 
It stands 


as a memorial of the truth that one man’s restriction 


phetic of additional houses, fresh homes. 


is another man’s opportunity, and that a seeming 
barrier may foretell a real advance. 


b 


A story that is not true may be 
Truth and Fiction 3 . 

truer than a story that is true. 
Thus a parable or a fable may not be true as a rec- 


ord of fact, and at the same time be eminently true 


as a vehicle of all-important truth. 
parable that would not be accepted as evidence in a 


An inspired 


police court might have weight as truth before an 
assembly of saints and angels, and be worth con- 
sidering and heeding by the wisest and most cautious 
of men. In this sense it is true that fiction may be 
a high form of truth. At the same time it should 
be borne in mind that fiction is not true just be- 
cause it is fiction, but that, on the contrary, fiction 
may be a very low grade of falsehood. _ This throws 
a grave responsibility on the hearer or reader to 
decide whether a fiction is true fiction or false fiction. 


% 
Place of Duty a Duties never conflict, nor does 
Place of Safety duty ever intermit. We ought 


always to be in the place of duty, and there is never 
any place or occupation but one in which we ought 
to be at a given time. Just what is the one place 
of duty for a child of God at a given time may be 
a question to consider carefully and seriously ; but 
when that question is settled for the occasion at the 
start, the ease or discomfort, the danger or the 
safety, of the undertaking, is a minor matter. One 
is really safer when surrounded with perils in the 
path of duty than while seemingly protected on every 
side in a spot where one had no call from God to be 
at the time. God is more interested than the man 
himself, or his family, or his friends, as to the safety 
of every child of his who is where he has summoned 
him to be just now. 
assured, 


On that point we can rest 


% 


’ 


‘* ‘Taking a dictation,’’ as the short- 


ee hand writers Say, is quite a different 
thing from taking an idea. Many high-speed amanu- 
enses never catch the ideas in the words they so 
glibly write ; others take the idea and miss or err in 
some of the words. In our dealings with children, 
or others to whom we stand in the relation of over- 
seer, we are very apt to dictate our wish or com- 
mand to them, and then suppose they have caught 
our idea and our spirit because they have heard our 
words. Similarly, in exacting from young pupils 
verbal recitations of what we have given them, we 
are in danger of being too easily satisfied with the 
verbal accuracy with which they have taken our dic- 
tation, instead of looking for the evidence that they 
have taken the idea, even at the sacrifice of our exact 
words. Words and phrases are good vessels to hold 
and to carry ideas. But the ideas they carry ought 


always to be valued above the words themselves. 


4 


Need of a Broad It is good for a man to get beyond 


Horizon the horizon of his own neighbor- 
hood, and to learn—as the Germans say—that there 
are folk on the far side of the hills. The Jewish law 
provided for this by requiring the people to go on 
pilgrimage, once a year at least, to Jerusalem. There 
they met fresh faces, realized their partnership in 
the life of a nation, and got beyond the circle of 
modern 


parochial ideas. In religious and social 


methods we have nothing that works so effectively 


as this. Parochialism still afflicts some classes and 
some countries in spite of all the devices we have to 
But a man at 
times to break the bounds of his horizon, and get 
among the strange folk who are his brethren, though 
they do not see with his eyes and hear with his ears, 
The great state and national gatherings, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, have their educational use. 
They help a man to feel himself a member of some- 
thing bigger than a neighborhood. 


thwart its influence. it is well for 
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Excuse- Making 


FRENCH woman, Madame De Stael, showed 

more wit than wisdom in saying, ‘‘ If we knew 
Madame 
De Stael believed in God, and that he knows every- 
thing, but she hardly would have dared to speak of 
him as excusing everything. 


everything, we should excuse everything.’’ 


The Scriptures repre- 
sent him as condemning no less than as justifying, 
and they represent the fact as one of the grounds of 
our faith and hope in him. 

The disposition to seek excuses and ‘‘ make allow- 
ances ’’ for everything is the mischievous exaggeration 
of that spirit of humanity and sympathy which laud- 
ably characterizes our time. As in so many other 
cases, the pendulum which once was swung too far to- 
ward severity in judgment, isin danger of swinging <s 
much too far toward a maudlin pity for great offen- 
ders against right. We set ourselves to right the 
harsh judgments of the past, and end in obliterating 
all lines of moral distinction. Even Judas Iscariot 
finds an apologist in De Quincey. The Borgias 
have been defended by some over-zealous cham- 
pions of the papacy, although wiser scholars of that 
communion decline the Benedict 
Arnold has found an apologist in an American citi- 
Every bad king of England, except John, has 
wield 
Judge Jeffries has been held up to our admiration as 
And 
there seems no limit to the amount of sympathy that 


undertaking. 


zen. 


found some one to the whitewash brush. 


a fairly just and upright interpreter of the law. 


has been available for the authors of the Reign of 
Terror. 

The outcome of such writing of history is to ob- 
scure all moral standards, and to make a study which 
should be truly ethical in its influence exactly the 
reverse. History sorely needs a return to the model 
set by the prophets and prophetic historians ~ of 
Israel, who never feared to give a scoundrel his 
right name. ‘The spirit of moral judgment which 
pervades these Hebrew annals is that of the Ten 
Words of Sinai. Good men are rebuked for their 
faithlessness, and bad men are pilloried for their 
iniquity, in a way which satisfies the conscience. 
Lord Acton says that the revival of such a spirit is 
the crying need of modern historical literature. 

Worse even than this reduction 
the 


of the villains of 
past to a tolerable and neutral gray by white- 
wash is the habit of excusing ourselves for our moral 
delinquencies. ‘* They all with one consent began 


to make excuse,’’ the Gospel says. Their excuse- 
making is emphasized as the index of a spiritual con- 


dition utterly alien from that of the kingdom of God, 


662 


They had such excellent, solid, and grave reasons 
for not heeding the summons. They were ‘serious 
people, those of the parable, with a sense of life’s 
responsibilities and an eye on its important affairs. 
It was, in truth, no wonder they could not come, 
when they had so many things of greater importance 
than feasting to give attention to. But their excuses 
shut them out, and not one of them is to be allowed 
a place in the kingdom. For the spirit of the king- 
dom is to lay stress on the claims of others upon us, 
It 
puts forward the comfort, the convenience, or the 


while excuse-making does exactly the opposite. 


whim, of the individual, as a reason for counting 
him exempt from some duty he does not like. It 
gives to such reasons for neglect of duty a force we 
never would give them for a neglect of pleasure. It 
keeps a man from church because of slight indispo- 
sitions and disturbances of the weather which would 
not detain him from business. Ona plea of need- 
ful economy it shuts purses against claims of benevo- 
lence or religion which open quickly enough to out- 
lay on social follies. It finds much fault in teachers 
and preachers, and little but what is admirable in 
actors and singers. In, fact, it is a mental habit, 
which amounts to seeing with one set of eyes the 
pleasures which draw us, and with quite another the 
duties which disturb or weary us: 

The worst of all habits is the making excuses 
for ourselves to ourselves. We resolve our faults, 
into the effect of bad influ- 
ences on us, or a bad heredity from our forefathers. 
Or we set them over against the virtues we credit 
ourselves with possessing, and find a comfortable 
balance in our favor. Or we regard our evil act 
or our neglect as an isolated fact, which stands 
in no real relation to our character. Or we com- 
pare ourselves with our neighbors, and find we are 
‘*no worse than other people,’’ but perhaps a trifle 
better. 


and even our sins, 


Blessed is the man who has not acquired the ex- 
cuse habit! He must be one who has learned to 
live in the presence of the divine holiness, and to 
feel its constant summons to come nearer perfection. 
Ht must be one who realizes that a single cherished 
and unconquered evil keeps us in touch with the 
whole body of evil, so that he ‘‘who stumbles on 
one point is become guilty of all.’’ And he must 
have learned that the whole energy of divine grace 
is at his service, to overcome his innate or acquired 
disposition to evil, and to remake him in the image of 
the Son of God. The humility that comes of self- 
knowledge and the hope that comes of experience 
will keep us from the excuse-making habit ! 


a ae 


Motes on Open Letters 


ob nen, ath i ae 2 
Proportion of Prayer-meeting is many times 


Prayers in Prayer- only the ame of a religious gather- 

Meeting ing, and sometimes the name seems 
not very well applied. There are ‘' prayer-meetings'"’ 
where prayers occupy a wholly subordinate place. This 
fact seems to move a California Christian to seek light 


on the subject : 


Aprotos of Mr. Amos R. Wells's article on the business man's 
prayer-meeting, how mach, on an average, should be given to the 
talks, and how tauch to the prayer and singing, and still to keep it 


a prayer-meeting? I would like very much a comment on this. 


Prayer in a ‘‘ prayer-meeting’’ is in one sense a means 
of seeking spiritual good, and in another sense it is a 
measure of the spiritual life attained by those in the 
prayer-meeting. It would be useless to lay down a rule 
regulating the proportion and fervor of prayers in such a 
gathering. Prayer is in one sense a spiritual ther- 
mometer, rather than a spiritual furnace. The ther- 
It is the 
When busi- 
ness men, or church-members generally, are desirous of 
a blessing from God, or to praise God for blessings 
already received, they are readier to pray than to talk. 


When they do-not feel this way, it will be evident to all 


measures the heat in the room. 


furnace that supplies the heat to the room. 


mometer 
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present. Exhortation and counsel and comment have 
their place in the average prayer-meeting, but so long 
as it is called a prayer-meeting it seems a misnomer 
when talking is more prominent than praying. 


x 


Almost every week come words. to 
The Sunday School Tintes, from some 
readers, thanking the Editor for what 
he has said in a certain article, and from other readers 
regretting that the Editor has permitted such an errone- 
ous and unjustifiable article as that very one to appear 
in his columns. This is an encouraging fact, not a dis- 
heartening one. If a teacher fulfils his mission, he is 
necessarily liable to use words that may be to one per- 
son a ‘‘savor from life unto life,"’ and to another person 
a ‘‘savor from death unto death.’’ The difference is 
often in the preparedness and attitude of the hearers, 
not in the truth or error of the utterance. A good illus- 
tration of this difference in hearers comes anew in recent 
correspondence. A question about the use of bicycles 
in going to church on Sunday was answered by the 
Editor, in Notes on Open Letters for September 2, ac- 
cording to his most earnest Christian convictions, yet in 
a manner that, while it seemed playful, presented the 
soundest reasons for his convictions that he deemed 
worthy of serious consideration. He suggested, indeed, 
that some Christians object to going to church on bicy- 
cles, while others object to wearing shoes into church. 
For himself he said he does not use a bicycle, but he 
does wear shoes. Heclaimed Christian liberty of choice 
for himself, and he conceded a like liberty to others. A 
Louisiana correspondent, who evidently caught the idea 
as the Editor had tried to give it, responded, in kind 
courtesy : 


Using Bicyles 
or Shees Sundays 


Permit me to thank you for the excellent and most apt answer 
as to the use of bicycles on Sunday. It is so neat, so effective, so 
courteous, so incisive, as to stand out as a pattern answer to all 
I thank you for it, and pray that you may long continue to delight 
and enlighten us. 


On the other hand, a Canada correspondent, who is 
stirred with righteous indignation over the Editor's lack 
of dignity, and failure to perceive the real point at issue, 
expresses himself, as to the same note, after this fashion : 


In your recent issue, in defense of an argument against the use of 
bicycles on the Sabbath, I was surprised at the manner you lowered 
the dignity and standard of a Sunday-school paper such as is and 
has been The Sunday School Times, when you stated something 
like this, —that, as you had to use a pair of boots to walk with, 
you did not consider it right for you to go barefoot on the Sab- 
bath. Now I think that to come down to such a SMALL com- 
parison as that shows at once the weakness of the defense. Does 
the command or exhortation of Paul have no place in your con- 
tention, which says, ‘‘If meat make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no flesh while the world standeth'’? Has not Sabbath 
bicycling led many a bright—yes! Christian to fall? Does wear- 
ing boots enter into such a comparison at all? Really, I felt sur- 
prised at suck an attempt to uphold Sunday bicycling, much 
more to uphold it at all ; for, if we in Canada know its evils, I am 
sure you in the United States do so tenfold more. Surely this is 
a ‘‘Haman" of to-day,—as per our lesson for next week. Oh! 
be careful to not give chance for the weak one to rejoice in his 
** rejoicing(?)."’ 

It zs true that more persons in God's great field object 
to wearing shoes on entering God's house on Sunday 
than to riding a bicycle to church on Sunday. If the 
Canadian brother considers the facts, he must realize 
that this is so. Christians differ as to many a matter of 
practice that cannot properly be made a test of faith in 
our common Saviour. The use of musical instruments 
in the sanctuary, of uncanonical hymns and spiritual 
songs, of liturgical exercises, of posture in prayer, of the 
mode of baptism, of the day of the week on which to 
observe the Sabbath, and various other things, are such 
matters. Paul's suggestion is as applicable to one of 
these practices as to another. But let a man be careful 
lest he perverts the meaning of a Bible passage in its 
quotation and application. Using bicycles on Sundays 
is at the present time about where the use of stoves and 
furnaces in church was seventy or eighty years ago. 
Many Christians use and approve Sunday bicycles in 
God's service ; many churches have bicycle-racks near 
the sanctuary, as they used to have horse-sheds. If a 
bicycle is a ‘‘ Haman,"’ why not hang it on a rack? 
Some English bishops have formally authorized their 
clergy to use bicycles in their parish work weekdays or 
Sundays. As to the tendency of bicycles and shoes, 
more persons have gone the downward path to ruin on 


shoes (or boots, as our Canadian brother calls them) than 
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on bicycles. In our Western States, they speak of every 
man shot in a broil as having ‘‘ died in his boots.’’ 
The Editor of The Sunday School Times deliberately 
declares that, in his opinion, going to church on a, 
bicycle is one of the best uses of that means of lecomo- 
tion, and that he sees no reason to warn his readers 
against its use in that way in this country or in any 
other. Of course, if there is any considerable number 
of such weak brethren in any special locality as our 
Canadian correspondent points out, “they ought to be 
sufficiently considered to prevent ¢heir going to ruin ona 
bicycle ; but even then it is not going to church in that 
way that works their ruin. 
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From Contributors 


A Pioneer in Child Culture 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


T is quite thirty years since I saw the man. We were 
taking one of our long, lazy drives through northern 
New England. We had left Felchville the day before, 
and driven down the valley along a quiet stream, catch- 
ing fine glimpses of old Ascutney from time to time, 
through little Amsden, a tiny village lying in a sort of 
gorge, then down Black River, and across to Spring- 
field and Charlestown. To-day we were going towards 
Acworth and Lempster, over a road which is just a suc- 
cession of long, steep hills, with superb views from the 
top of each. It was June, and the fairest, brightest 
weather. 

At length we came to a place where the road branched, 
one part turning sharply to the right, the other trending 
leftward. As we came to this fork in the road, we hesi- 
tated. There was no signboard, and we were not sure 
of our way. The right-hand road seemed the most 
traveled one, with many ruts and wheel-tracks. But far 
up the left road I could see smoke rising as from a 
chimney. So I decided to take that way, and ask fur- 
ther directions at the house there. As we went on, the 
road took a sudden turn, and we came upon a little 
group of children. Barefoot, sunburnt, tow-headed, 
ragged, three boys and one girl, ranging in age from 
about six to thirteen years. As we approached them, I 
saw that they were gathering bunches of the white, 
flat-topped clusters of elder blossoms from a tall bush 
by the wayside. I called a halt, meaning to inquire 
whither the road led. But first I asked : 

‘« What kind of bush is that, children ?’’ 

The girl, a ragged, shock-headed child, stared at me, 
and said : 

‘What? this’ ere bush ?’’—pointing to the shrub from 
which they were gathering the blossoms. 

‘« Yes ; what do you call it ?”’ 

With one Voice, but in varied tones, from squeaky to 
hoarse, the girl and boys called out : 


’ 


«« Sambucus.’ 


Picture amazement. * is eo 


How had 
I would try 


my For ‘*sambucus’ 
botanical and scientific name of the shrub. 
these rough little young ones learned it. 
again. 

I asked. 
*Yes'm,"’ began a freckled-{gced little chap. 


the others struck in 


‘«Has it any other name ?’’ 
And 


at once, ‘‘His nickname'’s ‘the 


elder.’ 


‘« Nickname !’’ I cried. ‘* What 


in the world do 
you mean ?”’ 

‘‘Why, it’s this way,’’ 
spoken. 


said the girl who had first 
‘He's Mr. Bucus, Sam Bucus, and he’s sort 
o’ white-headed and stiff-lookin’, so folks calls him Sam 
Bucus, the elder.’’ 

I was delighted. Here were children after my own 
heart, knowing the real scientific names of things, and 
yet surrounding them with a friendly human interest. 
Who had been their teacher? 
matter. 


I must look into the 
But first I would ask more questions concern- 
ing the things about us. I saw a little plant from which 
the flowers had already fallen, leaving little green ob- 
long bunches of seed-vessels. 

‘‘Have you any name for that?’’ I asked, pointing 
at it with my parasol. 

««Why, o' course ; we've got names for everything, * 
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ariswered ont of the boys. ‘*And that's Ann Emony, 
ole Mis’ Emony 's little girl.’ 

Anemone! So it was. And these blessed young 
ones knew it even in fruit, when the delicate white 
blossoms had vanished. I saw that the girl was holding 
some bright object on the palm of her little brown hand. 
I stepped closer to see what it was, —for by this time we 
had all left the carriage, and were standing near the 
In the child's hand lay a large yellow- 
with long, slender. tails to his 


little group. 
and-black butterfly, 
delicate wings. 

«« What is this ?’’ I asked. 

«That's Cap'n Turnus,"’ said the girl, ‘*He's head 
o’ the hull comp’ny o’ swaller-tails. He wears yeller 
an’ black, ye see, cause he’s cap’n ; and there's two 
other fellers o’ that comp’ny round here. They wear 
black,. trimmed up with blue an’ greenish an’ so on. 
There's more o’ the comp’ ny somewheres, but not jest 
here."’ 

I am devoted to natural history, and I could have 
hugged this ragged little collector of Papilio turnus. 
Seeing my interest in the insect, one of the boys drew 
near, and said : 

‘«There’s real queer things come flyin’ 'round at 
night. One of'em's as big as a bat, brown, with big 
sort o’ glass winders on her wings. She's Polly Phemus, 
Widder Phemus'’s daughter. Her folks ’s in the silk 
business. Did ye ever see her ?’’ 

Indeed, I knew her well, our big American silkworm 
moth, —A/tacus polyphemus. 

‘‘Who told you all these things?’’ I cried, full of 
wonder and delight. And in one voice they answered, 
Pa,” 

I must see this man, and, telling the driver to come 
slowly on, the rest of us walked with the children to 
their home. 

I wish I could give you any adequate idea of the man I 
met there. I made a few notes that evening after reach- 
ing Lempster, jotting down all I and my companions 
could recall of him and his story. But they seem so 
poor and imperfect! In person he was a tall, gaunt, 
raw-boned man of about fifty, his dark hair streaked 
with gray, his back rounded and bowed almost to de- 
formity, and he was slightly lame. He was born, he 
told us, in had attended the district 
school in his native village irregularly for several years, 
and had acquired there, or, perhaps, had inherited, a taste 
for books and reading ; and he had always loved nature. 

‘*¥ didn’t like the way other folks’ children was 
brought up,’’ he said. ‘‘ They was all learnt the same 
things, —a-b ab, e-b eb, and all that, with nothin’ in- 
terestin’ or practical about it. They never opened 
their eyes to the things all about ’em no more than 
three-day-old puppies or kittens. I didn’t want my 
children to be that sort, and I kep’ figurin’ how I could 
help it, and make ’em somethin’ different. 


Massachusetts, 


I hit on it 
a little at a time, and carried it out the same way. I 
got some books, and first thing I studied ’em myself. 
Ye can't learn anybody anything till you know it your- 
self. I got a little book about plants, with the hard 
names and the easy ones too,—the ‘booky names’ and 
the ‘talky names,’ as my young ones call’em. And I 
got another book about bugs and butterflies and sech. 

‘‘T like the easy names for things best myself, but, 
thinks I, as long as there’s the other sort, and a good 
many folks use’em, the children’d better know some of 
‘em. Now you can’t make young folks learn a hard 
word without puttin’ séme sense into it for’'em. So I 
hit on that way o’ sort o’ making believe the plants and 
creaturs was folks and had folksy names. I'm free to 
confess that way helped me to rec’ lect them jawbreakin’ 
words better myself. I know it took me a long spell to 
get the book name for butterflies’ feelers, or horns, — 
antennae it is,—till all of a sudden I rec’lected my 
great-uncle, old Jared Tenney. His wife was named 
Mary Ann, and we called her Aunt Mary Ann. But, I 
says to myself, we might jest 's likely called her Aunt 
Tenney. I never forgot the book word for ‘ feelers’ after 
‘When 
you want to rec’lect the booky name for a butterfly's 
feelers,’ I says to’em, ‘think o’ your pa’s Aunt Tenny, 
who was a feclin’ woman And 
I didn’t learn *em too 
many of the hard, long, booky names, —jest enough so 's 
they could get along with folks that used that kind. 

‘«T learnt them the talky, folksy names, too. I rec’ lect 
I had quite a story about a little girl named Parilla, —how 


that, and I learnt it that way to the children. 


if ever there was one.’ 
they done ii, and there they was. 
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sharp and peart and quick-speakin’ she was, sayin’ real 
spicy sort o’ things to folks, till she begun to go by the 
name of Sarsy Parilla. They tvok it right in, and learnt 
the plant real quick, with its round balls o' greenish 
flowers. And, after they'd once tasted the root, and 
see how sharp and spicy and tasty ‘twas, they thought 
Sarsy Parilla was a real good name for it, and they never 
forgot it. 

‘« Then I got a book about folks,—poets and writers 
and that sort,—and I read it and read it. I wanted my 
boys and girls to know a little about them things, —it's 
what they call litryture,—and I wanted to know a little 
myself. I did that a mite different. When I'd tell ‘em 
about John Milton, and how he writ ‘ Paradise Lost,’ I'd 
begin about a little boy jest as big as one of them,— 
'Lisha, mebbe, 








and how his name was Johnnie, and 
he was old Mis’ Milton’s boy. And I'd tell’em how 
he used to like the story o’ Adam and Eve and the 
Garden o’' Eden, and then how he growed up and writ 
verses about 'em, —splendid verses, that everybody read 
and talked about. And then I'd let 'Lisha play for two 
or three days together that he was Johnny Milton, and 
Gid and Seth and Sarah ’ Liza would call him that, and 
talk to him about Adam and Eve and the apple, and ask 
him if he didn’t think he could make some verses about 
it; and he'd say he meant to when he growed up, and 
call ’'em ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and so on. End o’ that time 
every one of them children knew so's they couldn't ever 
forget it who Milton was, and what he writ. They all 
took turns bein’ great writers, and talkin’ about their 
books. 

Mis’ Hemans for a 
whole week, —wouldn't stop and turn back into her own 


‘*T rec'lect Sarah ’Liza was 


self, cause she was so fond o’ sayin’ that about the 
boy's standin’ on the burnin’ deck, and t' other about 
the breakin’ waves dashed high. I'd have a sort o’ re- 
view once in a while, and go through a lot o’ questions : 
‘Who writ the Wav' ley novels ?’ ‘Was there anything 
the matter with John Milton's eyesight?” ‘Who writ 
the ‘‘ Pilgrim's Progress’* ?’ And they'd 
One time I had a real 
siege learnin’ em who writ ‘My country, ‘tis o’ thee.’ 


and so on, 
answer up as pat as could be. 


’Twas such a common name, —Smith, that’ twas harder 
to rec’ lect than the queer ones. So one night, as I was 
studyin’ what to do about it, I thought of away. Next 
day I made ’em sing that piece to ‘ Meriky,’ only sayin’ 
‘Smith’ instead o’ ‘my’ and ‘I.’ 


‘Smith’s country, ’tis o’ thee, 
Smith’s land o’ liberty, 
Of thee Smith sings. 
Land where Smith’s fathers died, 


and so on and soon. My! you couldn't whip ‘em into 
forgettin that poet now."’ 

So this ‘original—his name was Gideon Reynolds— 
talked on to us delighted listeners. You must remem- 
ber that this was before the days of kindergarten in 
America. Froebel was living then, but his ideas had 
not reached this country, and the old-fashioned system 
of training children still prevailed. I had dreamed 
often of something different, and it was refreshing and 
delightful to talk with this pioneer, who had thought out 
a theory for himself, and put it into practice. Finding 
that our horses could be taken care of for a noon rest, 
and a simple luncheon given us, we decided to spend 
I had never seen such 
As I walked with them or sat on the steps 
while they gathered around, I was astonished at their 


knowledge of all about them. 


the day with our new friends. 
children. 


They knew the flowers, 
the trees, the grasses, the birds, the butterflies, not al- 
ways—not often, indeed—by the names given by scien- 
tists, but by some appellation which showed the object 
was familiar to them. And occasionally would come 
from their lips, with startling effect, some Latin or 
Greek name, picked up by their father from one of his 
books, and taught them by some original and odd sys- 
tem of mnemonics of his own. 

I could find no fault with anything up to a certain 
point. What they were taught, they knew thoroughly 
and sensibly. I say, up to a certain point. It was 
when, of his own accord, he began to speak of their re- 
ligious training, that I became doubtful and confused. 
This part was eccentric,—even amusingly so ; yet it 
seemed to hold a hint, a mere suggestion, of some great 
truth we might all well learn. But perhaps I am mis- 
taken. I am sure none of us would care to follow Gideon 
Reynolds's plan in all its details. 
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*«You see,'’ he said, ‘I never knew what d’ nomina- 
tion I belonged to myself. 
a little chap. 


My mother died when I was 
We lived in an out-o'-the-way place, 
miles off from any village big enough to have a meetin’ - 
house, and so we didn't go. But ma learnt me every- 
thing that*anybody could learn at meetin’, —I' m certain 
sure o' that. As fur's I rec’ lect, she never said any- 
thing about any partic lar d'nomination. Mebbe she 
did and I've forgot. She didn’t dwell on it, I'm sure, 
or I'd a rec’ lected, for I remember all the other things 
she learnt me, and I will to my dyin’ day. She. was 
took away when I was about nine year old, and I was 
sent off to my great uncle in another place. He wasn't 
a perfessor himself, and he never told me—if he knew 
—what church my mother'd belonged to. 
knew what I was myself. 


So I never 
For I was ma’s kind, whatever 
itwas ; that] was sureof. She was the right kind, I knew 
that, whatever the name o’ the church was. I knew’ twas 
a church that held to God, and his bein’ great and good 
and just, and to his Son, and his dyin’ to save us. It 
believed in his risin’ from the dead, and livin’ always in 
a place where we could go if we believed on him and 
done our duty here below. For she'd learnt me all 
that. 

‘‘When I got a mite older, and wanted to know 
what I was and what church to jine, I begun to look 
into things. Now] s’ posed I'd find out in a jiffy which 
d' nomination 'round there held ma’s beliefs. But my ! 
I found they all held 'em,—every single one. Congre- 
gationals, Methodists, Baptists, Episcopals,—they all 
believed the things ma’d learnt me. Sometimes they'd 
appear to hold'em in kind o’ different ways, but noth- 
ing to speak of. But I dassen’t jine any one of'em 
for fear 't wasn’t ma’s kind. I married a Free -Will 
Baptist. She was a good woman, if ever there was 
one. 

‘«Seems 's if she held to everything mother did, and 
she wanted me to jineherchurch. But I held off, waitin’ 
to get more light about ma’s d’nomination. My wife 
died when the children was all little scraps of young 
ones, the littlest only a few weeks old. 
there was, —one's dead now. 


Five of 'em 
When I was left to have 
the whole charge of 'em, souls and bodies, I knew I'd 
got to fix on a church. I figured and figured, and 
bimeby I come to this. I'd looked into the matter ; 
there was five orthodox churches I'd' tended and studied 
about, and I was certain sure each one was good enough, 
and ma'd have been satisfied with any one of'em. I'd 
jest make each one o' my five young ones a different 
d’nomination! So they'd all be safe anyway, and o’ 
I think 
But then come an- 


course, one of the lot would be my mother's sort. 
that was pretty smart,—don’t you ? 
difficulty. Which should be which? They 
wasn't big enough to decide themselves, and I didn't 
exactly like to take such a awful responsibility myself. 

‘¢ Then I hit on a plan. 


other 


I writ the words Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, and Episcopal, each 
word on a different little card, and I made the cards dif- 
ferent colors. I laid'em all out on the table, and let 
the young ones choose, and when they'd done it, I 
brought up each child accordin’ to what they'd picked 
I'm doin’ it still. 
a Baptist. 


out. Gid—he's named for me—is 
He goes to Elder Smith's meetin’ Sundays. 
I've got Baptist books for him, and done everything I 
could in that line. 


feels he’s fit for it. 


I'll have him immersed when he 


Sarah ‘Liza, she’s a Congrega- 
tional,—Congo, they call it for short ‘round here,— 
and she ‘tends Mr. Winter's church. There's only 

But there's 
a Methodist church about ten mile away, and’ Lisha 
he’s been over there two or three times a year. And 
there's a good old Methodist woman lives half a mile 
off, and she’s learnin’ ' Lisha all that's necessary. And 
he’s got a Life of John Wesley and a Hist’ ry of Method- 
ism, and he’s a real strong Methodist for his age,— 


goin’ on ten. 


them two d' nominations right ‘round here. 


‘«There ain't any Presbvterian meetin’ in this sec- 
tion, so Tommie has to depend on books mostly,— 
the Westminster Shorter, and sech; but he’s young 
yet, scursely six, so there ain't any hurry. And Sethy 
—Sethy’s dead. He an Episcopal,—picked out 
There wasn't any church o’ that 


sort anywheres ‘round, and I'd been some troubled 


was 
that card, a red one. 
about givin’ him Episcopal priv'leges. I'd got him a 
prayer-book, a little one with a green cover, and I'd 
learnt him some o’ the little prayers out*of it, but— 
well he’s dead 


and—safe. 





He's got his grandma up 
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there now to learn him, and--I ain't worryin’ about 
Sethy’s d’ nomination.”’ 

I never saw Gideon Reynolds again. Two years later 
I drove over that same road. The little house was 
abandoned and empty. A man working by the road- 
side told us that the family had moved ‘aut West.’’ 
That is all I know, and that was nearly thirty years ago. 

New York City. 
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Palestine’s Unchanging Proverbs 
of To-Day 


By Professor Dr. George H. Schodde 


O much of the soul of a people, of the trend and 
tendency of their world of thought, is embodied in 
their proverbs, adages, and sayings, that special interest 
attaches itself to the new collection of Arabic Proverbs 
that are published in the latest issue of the Zeitschrift of 
the German Palestine Society, by L. Bauer, himself for 
a long time a resident of Jerusalem, and which he gath- 
ered from the lips of the people in and around the sacred 
city.’ These proverbs, two hundred and five in all, illuc- 
trate not only the proverbial wisdom of a people akin in 
descent and mental make-up to the Israelites, but, in 
particular, reproduce in another shape and form some of 
the sayings actually found in the Scriptures. 

To this latter class belongs the saying, ‘‘ No one is 
able to carry two melons in one hand,’’ which is the 
modern reproduction of the biblical ‘* No one can serve 
two masters.’" The words, ‘‘ Whosoever is not white 
by nature cannot be made white by a piece of soap,’’ 
and, again, ‘‘ Whosoever is by nature a dog must 
bark,’’ or, again, ‘‘ Even if you straighten out a dog's 
tail a hundred times, it will yet curl up again,’’ are all 
three different ways in which the modern Jerusalemite 
expresses what his predecessor did more than two thou- 
sand years ago when he spoke of the inability of the 
Ethiopian to change his skin or of the leopard his spots 
(Jer. 13 : 23). Sometimes the modern form is virtually 
the same as that of the ancient, as in the following, «0 
thou that diggest a ditch of misfortune for another, thou 
shalt thyself surely fall into it !’’ 

Many of these proverbs agree in sentiment remark- 
ably with those current among modern people. The 
modern equivalent of the following expressions will 
readily be recognized: ‘All things glitter, 
‘« Venture into a noisy stream, but not into a still one ;’’ 


new ae 
‘* Be one-eyed with those who have but one eye ;"' 
but little 
‘‘The pot abused the pot-ladle, and 
said, ‘Thou art black, thou ugly thing,’ but the ladle 
answered, ‘Thou and I are the children of the 
kitchen ; «« Whosoever patches, will not go naked ;’’ 
**On account of many cooks, the food was burned ;"’ 
‘*A multitude without any fruit !’' (for example, ‘* Much 
ado about nothing'’); ‘Stretch your feet according to 
the length of the cover.’’ 


‘*Much speaking brings failure, 
secures respect ;"’ 


speaking 


oe 


Even modern prejudices are seen to have their Eastern 
counterparts, as, for example, ‘‘When a dog gets into 
Paradise, then a mother-in-law will love a daughter -in- 
law,’’—that is, neither will ever take place. ‘‘ Never 
buy a she-ass the mother of which is in the same quarter 
of the town,’’ which intends to say that a man should 
The 
same prejudice against women finds a drastic expression 
in the following : ‘‘ If there is one woman in the house, 
there will be honor ; if there are two, the constant word 
is ‘slavish service’ (that is, the one forces the other to 
do the work, which the latter resents as a slave's work). 
Sometimes proverbs that read like modern sayings are 
not used in Palestine in the sense current in the West. 
Thus the words, ‘‘A bird in the hand is better than a 
gazelle that vexes thee,"’ 


never marry a girl whose mother lives near by. 


is not the equivalent of our 
**A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,"’ but 
purposes to teach that an ugly though peaceful wife is 
better than a beautiful one that causes trouble. 

Some of the sayings that are peculiar to the Arabs 
round about Jerusalem are strikingly interesting and well 
worth quoting, as can be seen from the following: “A 
piece of property that is not guarded teaches people to 
sin*’ (that is, opportunity makes thieves) ; ‘‘ The right- 
eous wish of a neighbor is a ‘must’ for other neigh- 
bors ;"' «*‘He who has no shame is controlled by his 
desires ;*' “A word in time is worth a horse ;"’ 
up a dog, vet he will bite you ;"’ 


Train 
** The weilgre of the 
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stomach is often dependent upon a single bite'’ (used 
to indicate that a single word may often do great harm) ; 
‘* Give the bear some silk thread to wind'’ (entrust no 
delicate piece of work to an awkward person) ; ‘‘ The 
camel limped with its lips, and it fell and broke its 
neck’’ (used when an excuse is offered that is untrue) ; 
‘* Even an ugly monkey is as beautiful in the eyes of its 
mother as a gazelle ;"’ ‘‘ The onion has become large, 
and has forgotten its origin’’ (used of a person who has 
forgotten his humble beginnings) ; ‘‘If you strike a 
blow, do so hard enough to cause: pain; but when you 
give something to eat, give enough to satisfy ;’’ ‘“‘A 
goat with the itch will infect the whole herd’’ (evil as- 
sociates corrupt good manners) ; ‘‘ The bachelor looks 
at the walls, and regards them as women ;"" ‘‘A dog 
will bark even at the sultan ;’’ ‘‘ Your tongue is your 
horse ; if you guard it, it will guard you, but if it runs 
away with you, then you are lost ;’’ ‘‘A narrow home 
is big enough to hold a thousand friends ;"" ‘‘ Although 
everything has not been gained, yet everything has not 
been lost’’ (spoken of partial success) ; ‘‘ His mantel 
does not hold even a bit of salt’’ (that is, poor as a 
church mouse; ‘‘His father is an onion, his mother 
“A 
white egg from a black hen’’ (used of something re- 
markable). 

The majority of these sayings are in the beautiful form 
common to Arabic proverbs. 


Columbus, O. 


leek,—how can he have an agreeable scent?’’ 
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For Children at Home 


The Unoiled Wheel 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


ILLIE slowly folded the Hampton Argus, keeping 

his eyes the while closely riveted on the ‘‘ad’’ 
column. 

‘‘It's—the 

‘The last one of the season,—and I've never seen the 

ocean ! 


oe 


last—one !"’ he exclaimed emphatically. 
There's fishing and sailing and ’’— 

Willie turned to the advertisement to 
to omit a single attraction. 


make sure not 


Last Excursion to the Seaside! 


Special train leaves Norway at 7.30 A.M. at Crescent 
Beach atg.20 A.M. ‘Train leaves Crescent Beach at 6.20 P.M. 
Excursionists will have nine hours of solid enjoyment. 
the attractions 
bake free ! 


; due 


Among 


ae rowing, sailing, bathing, fishing, etc. Clam- 


‘«Perhaps I could dig some of the clams!'’ And 
‘*T know papa 
‘d let me go if—if'’—Willie hesitated, for he didn't 
like to confess what the ‘‘if’’ was, even to himself, — 
‘« if—if I didn’t have that horrid name!"’ 


Willie's eyes sparkled at the thought. 


Twice that very day Willie hid been mastered by a 
habit that had been constantly growing upon him for 
nearly a year,—the habit of doing only a part of the 
If the wood-box seemed to be full 
enough to do a complete baking, mama would often 
find the sticks at the bottom crossed in many ingenious 
ways, really causing the box to be only partially filled. 
If Willie was sent to the garden after potatoes for din- 
ner, the next one who went after them was sure to find 


tasks assigned him. 


the hilis only half dug, and many small potatoes scat- 
tered loosely about. 

And ‘ does-half’’ Willie was the ‘‘ horrid name.’ 
said Mr. 
Holman, after hearing Willie's anxious plea ‘‘to go 
just this once. And you know, papa, I've never seen 


‘«T'm afraid it wouldn't pay my boy to go,”’ 


the ocean."’ 

‘* But I'm afraid *twould be a waste of money,"’ con- 
tinued Mr. Holman soberly. 

‘«It won't cost much, papa. They're half-rate tickets, 
—that’s what the advertisement says.”’ 

‘It isn’t that, Willie. I'm afraid you'd get only half 
of the enjoyment and good out of the trip. You know 
you '*— 

‘If you'll let me go, papa,"’ interrupted Willie, with- 
out looking up, ‘‘ ll never do anything by halves again, 
—never.”’ 

‘« Let me see,—the excursion is Thursday, to-day is 
Tuesday. 
Willie,’’ 


I won't ask you to keep your mever promise, 
and Mr. Holman looked grave, ‘‘ but if you'll 
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finish everything you're asked to do from now till Thurs. 
day morning, you may go.”’ lo 

All day Wednesday Willie was on his guard. Qnly 
once did he nearly forget, and that was when he was 
asked to water the flower-beds. 
very near going thirsty to sleep. 

Thursday was a beautiful morning, and gave abun- 
dant promise of an ideal day at the seashore. Willie 
was up at dawn, radiantly happy. 

‘‘] think you'd better oil the carriage,’’ said Mr. 
Holman, ‘‘ before we start. It hasn’t been oiled for I 
don’t know how long.’’ 

‘All right!’ And Willie went whistling to the 
stable. 

‘‘ This will be a memory day for Willie,’’ thought 
Mrs. Holman gladly, ‘‘and I hope ’twill break him of 
his careless habit. He's certainly been no ‘does-half’ 
boy since Tuesday.”’ 7 


Then the pansies came 


‘« Ready, papa !’’ shouted Willie a few minutes later. 

They were within a half-mile of the station when one 
of the front wheels of the carriage gave a dismal sound, 
almost like a groan, and ceased to turn. Mr. Holman 
turned to Willie, whose face was visibly pale. 

‘«]—I didn't oil shat wheel. 
And Willie looked woful enough. 

‘‘Run back to the next house and borrow a wrench 
and oil-can, 


I was in such a hurry.”’ 


You'll have to hurry, — it’s twenty minutes 
of train time.”’ 

It took longer than was anticipated to get off the 
wheel, the axle was so heated, and when they got in 
sight of the station the train was just pulling out. 

Willie looked longingly at the fluttering handker- 
chiefs, and, as he thought of the ocean, the rowing, and 
the clambake, he could hardly keep back the tears. 
And Mr. 
Holman’s voice had a tenderly sympathetic tone in it. 

‘Never to be a ‘ does-half’ boy again, papa, 
and truly.’’ 

And he never was. 


Oxford, Me. 


‘Now, Willie, what do you propose ?’’ 


really 
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Spirit and Method 


Shall we Give Rewards? 
By Emerson E. White, LL.D. 


O change in school management has been more 
marked or more beneficent than the increasing 
substitution of natural for artificial motives. In the old- 
time schools, teachers had faith in ‘‘ rewards and pun- 
ishments."’» Pupils were incited to effort by promised 
rewards, and restrained from wrongdoing by the fear of 
punishment, and the rewards bestowed and the punish- 
ments inflicted had little natural relation to what was 
required or forbidden. 
pedients. 


They were largely artificial ex- 


Among the artificial rewards that were in common use 
in the early school were, (1) prizes, including medals, 
books, etc. ; (2) honors, including class honors, honor 
rolls, honor seats, etc. ; (3) privileges, as holidays, po- 
sitions as monitors, etc., and (4) immunities, as exemp- 
tions from tasks. These artificial rewards were widely 
used to secure regularity and punctuality in attendance, 
application in study, good deportment, etc. The pupils 
worked for these rewards as for wages, and the natural 
rewards of school effart were thus discredited. 

There was some justification for the use of artificial 
incentives in the typical old-time school Its exercises 
touched slightly the interest of the pupils. The tasks 
imposed were largely drudgery, —a memorizing of words, 
drills that gave little conscious skill, a suppression of ac- 
tivity, and, generally, a dull routine. Since there was 
little in the school to attract and interest ‘pupils, it be- 
came necessary to resort to artificial expedients. Thus 
the rewards of the old-time school were in a degree 
necessitated by its dull routines and irksome suppres- 
sions. ! 

In the modern school there is increasing reliance on 
skilful teaching and personal influence,—on efforts and 
influences that make school life attractive, interesting, 
and satisfying ; and just to the extent that this re- 


1 It is not meant that all old-time schools were tacking in interest. 
There were some excellent teachers in the past. 
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sult has been attained has the necessity for artificial 
rewards disappeared. . The experience of thousands of 
teachers shows that skilful teaching does not need the 
propping of artificial rewards. Artificialism in motive 
has a small place in a good school. 

Nor has this important change been effected solely by 
higher teaching skill and more vital personal influence 
in teachers. It is also the result of a truer view of the 
ends of school training. An acceptance of the fact that 
character is the ultimate test of the school makes vital 
moral training its central function and duty, It is no 
longer sufficient that certain desired results, as regu- 
larity, punctuality, application, etc., are secured. They 
must be secured by means that develop and strengthen 
character. 

Perhaps no one view has been more helpful in school 
training than that character is a state of will, and hence 
that moral training is primarily will training,—the 
training of the will to act habitually from right motives. 
The French program requires that school training be 
made ‘an apprenticeship in right living ;’’ that is, liv- 
ing in response to right motives. 

This view gives a deep significance to the question of 
motive. The school must aim to free its pupils from 
bondage to low and selfish motives, and to this end it 
must habitually appeal to motives that are high and 
worthy. It must make effective those natural rewards 
that attend human effort as a consequence and satis- 
faction. 

A giance at a few of these natural incentives will suf- 
fice to show, not only their vital relation to moral train- 
ing, but their efficiency in securing school results. 

We pass without special attention the desire for good 
standing and the desire for approbation, —motive feel- 
ings of great influence in school life. ‘The desire for 
knowledge is an appetite of the soul, and its satisfaction 
is a God-ordained means of human growth and perfec- 
tion. The child's desire for knowledge is keen, and its 
gratification makcs school life a delight. The normal 
child does not need to be bribed or driven to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge that appeals to his interest. 

The same is true of the child’s. desire fcr efficiency. 
This desire is the source of activity and effort, and is 
necessary to growth in power and skill, the resultants of 
activity. The desire for skill in action is keener in 
childhood than the desire for knowledge, sincg it is 
more essential to growth. The school that gratifies its 
pupils’ natural desire for efficiency has no need of arti- 
ficial incitants to effort. Every exercise is its own suf- 
ficient reward. 

Another strong motive in childhood is the desire for 
self-conduct. The child is not born to be a slave, and 
so he comes into the world, not only with the power of 
self-activity, but with the desire for it. This desire is 
the source of those disciplines that prepare the child for 
self-conduct and freedom. The school may be made an 
effective training in self-conduct. 

It seems only necessary to refer to the sense of honor, 
the sense of right, ard the sense of duty,—motives 
It is 
too late to raise a question respecting the efficiency of 


which have so central a place in moral training. 


these and other natural incentives in school manage- 
ment. Their efficiency has been attested by the experi- 
ence of thousands of schools. 

It is not claimed that the use of artificial rewards is 
never justifiable. There may be conditions that make their 
use both expedient and right. It is, however, believed 
that they should never be used when natural incentives 
can be made effective, and, when resorted to, they 
should be used only as temporary expedients to attain 
special results, and such use will depend on conditions. 
They should never be adopted as a permanent system. 
Of two: motives equally effective in securing desired re- 
sults, the higher should always be used. .It may be 
added that many teachers who are capable of better work 
are using artificial incentives. 

We are now prepared to consider the expediency of 
using artificial rewards in Sunday-schools. 

It is obvious that this question cannot be determined 
from the experience of public schools, since the con- 
ditions are not the same. The Sunday-school holds but 
one short session a week, and the teachers have small 
opportunity to awaken a desired interest in the school 
and its exercises. Attendance is not only voluntary, but 
must be secured without the external assistance that 
supports the public school. Moreover, absence is not 


attended with such obvious disadvantages as the loss of 
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class standing, a forfeiture of promotion, etc. These 
and other conditions of the Sunday-school are so un- 
like those of the public school that its successful man- 
agement presents a different problem. 

There are, common elements in the two 
problems. In any school the teacher must be able so 
to teach as to awaken interest, hold the attention, and 
make the knowledge taught attractive and satisfying. 
This is certainly as important 
in other schools. 


however, 


in Sunday-schools as 
In the absence of interesting and in- 
spiring instruction it is very difficult to make the Sun- 
day-school attractive. Nor is this result made specially 
difficult by the subjects taught, There is no warrant for 
the claim that religious truth is uninteresting to a child. 
The wonderful growth of the Sunday-school, notwith- 
standing its limitations, refutes such a view. In a visit 
to the Board Schools of London in 1896 the writer found 
marked interest, even enthusiasm, in the daily Bible 
lessons. Indeed, the interest in these lessons exceeded 
that shown in any other lessons witnessed. The ex- 
perience of many Sunday-schools shows that the instruc- 
tion cannot only be made interesting, but the other 
exercises, including singing, may be made very attrac- 
tive and pleasing. Music is a delight to most children, 
The essential thing is the personal effort and influence 
of the teachers. 

Among the objects for which rewards have been given 
in Sunday-schools are regular attendance, the memoriz- 
ing of the catechism and Scripture, money contributions, 
and the securing of new pupils. Let us glance at each 
of these objects, to ascertain, if possible, the necessity 
of resorting to artificial incentives to secure them. 

It has long been a practice in Sunday-schools to offer 
a Bible as a reward for attendance without an absence 
during an entire year. It is questionable whether this 
practice has greatly increased the attendance of pupils. 
The gain in the case of the very few pupils who perse- 
vere to the end is largely offset by the resulting indiffer- 
ence of the great majority of the pupils, who early lose the 
opportunity to win the reward ; and this is true just to 
the extent that teachers rely upgn the offered reward. 
Would not the general attendante be more effectually 
increased by interesting the several classes in the school 
in reaching and maintaining a desired standard of attend- 
ance ? Class effort appeals to the entire school, and is 
always more resultful than individual effort. It enlists 
the teachers, and this goes to the root of the matter. 
Whatever else may be done, the attendance of pupils in 
a Sunday-school depends chiefly on the personal efforts 
and influence of the teachers. Nor is it necessary, in 
order to secure desired class effort, to present a banner 
to the classes that reach the prescribed standard of excel- 
lence, or even to call such classes ‘‘ banner classes."’ 
This banner device is unnecessary when superintendent 
and teachers know how to make the reaching of the 
desired excellence a satisfaction. The essential thing is 
properly to emphasize class success, and this requires 
neither banners nor other reward. It must be the 
teacher's ambition, as well as duty, to report weekly, 
‘‘All pupils present or accounted for.’’ No artificial 
incentives can bring pupils to the Sunday-school so 
effectually as the personal visits of teachers to their 
homes. No mechanism can take the place of the lov- 
ing, devoted teacher. 

The offering of rewards for memorizing the catechism 
or the Scriptures is an old practice. It recognizes the 
fact that this word memorizing, especially of the cate- 
chism (in several denominations), is an irksome task for 
children, and it seeks to overcome this 
It is fair to 
tent this practice has been successful. 
under the impression that the schools 


irksomeness by 
offering rewards or wages. ask to what ex- 

The writer is 
which offer re- 
wards for memorizing the catechism do not excel other 
It is admitted 
decline in this mode of 


catechism instruction in some denoniinations, but this is 


schools where no such device is used. 
that there has been a marked 


certainly not due to the increasing non-use of rewards. 
One of the obvious causes of this decline is the fact that 
the old memoriter mode of learning is out of harmony 
with modern methods of instruction. It is an excellent 
thing to treasure up in the memory in childhood vital 
religious truth in ‘‘the form of sound words,"’ and 
But cannot this 
be done in such a manner as to awaken the interest of 


especially in the words of Scripture. 


children, and give them some idea of the truths thus ex- 
pressed ? The study of catechisms involves the devising 
of better methods thaa the parrot memorizing of the 
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words. It is not a question of rewards, but of better 
teaching. 

Rewards for liberality in money contributions usi- 
ally assume the questionable form of a class banne’, 
a banner being presented to the class that excels in the 
amount of its contributions. It is not easy to see the 
principle on which this limited practice is based. The 
amount of money given by a class or an individual is 
certainly not a sure measure of sacrifice or merit. The 
widow's mite would not have won a banner, but what 
offering ever received higher commendation? The class 
in a Sunday-school that contributes the smallest sum of 
money may be the real ‘‘ banner class.'’ All of this 
spectacular fuss to raise money for the Lord's work im- 
presses me most unfavorably. Is there not a. better 
way? 

The offering of rewards for bringing new pupils into 
the Sunday-school is a practice that I have never per- 
sonally known. It strikes me that the receiving of a 
reward for sucli a service would be painful to a noble- 
minded youth. The satisfaction of such a deed is in its 
doing, and the deed has its own reward. 

It is important that Sunday-schools be made as suc- 
cessful as possible, and to this end they must be made 
interesting and attractive. There can be no objection 
to the distribution of interesting and wholesome books, 
beautiful papers, illustrated cards, etc., and presents 
bestowed in recognition of merit in any direction may 
be wise and proper. There is an obvious distinction 
between rewards offered in advance, and striven for, and 
presents or honors bestowed without a prior promise. 
Promised rewards become artificial motives, taking the 
place of natural motives. The present is a recognition 
of effort put forth from other and worthier motives, and 
it thus reinforces without supplanting such motives. 
All human effort is attended with consequences which 
may be regarded as rewards, and these are natural in- 
centives. 

All readers of this article who have studied the rela- 
tion of motives to character will concede that artificial 
rewards should not be used except when necessary to 
secure important ends. They should never take the 
place of natural incentives which can be made effective. 
It follows that the extent of their use will depend on the 
conditions of the school. Mission schools, especially 
in the poor quarters in large cities, may require special 
plans and devices, and rewards and presents, even food 
and clothing, may properly supplement the faithful 
efforts of teachers. The question of rewards, not includ- 
ing those that involve competition and rivalry, is to some 
extent one of conditions, 

Columbus, Okto. 
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In the average school missionary 
offerings are few and far between, 
but in the Tort Worth, Texas, Sun- 
day-schooi, of which J. B, Baker is superintendent, it 
has been the custom for several years to devote the 
whole offering of one Sunday each month to the cause of 


missions. 


Gain of a Regular 
Missionary Sunday 


A five-minute talk by the pastor or some one 
else on the subject was sometimes given, while at other 
times only the announcement that the offering for that 
day would go to missions was made. In the classes of 
smaller children special instruction was given on mis- 
sionary work, and the children were urged to subscribe 
The Little Helper. 
The amount of the offering the first year was $114, 
which Mr. 


‘Even financially it is helpful to the Sunday-school. 


for the Methodist missionary paper, 


has since much increased. Baker says : 
So, looking from this standpoint alone, we can say that 
missions pay. If any Sunday-school is not successful 


financially, I would suggest that it try this plan.”’ 
% 


It is quite the thing nowadays to say 
Priaters’ tak that what a church or school needs 
This means that it must advertise, 


not only in the newspapers, but by circular-letters, invi- 


is ‘‘ printers’ ink.’’ 


tations, and appeals to individuals through the mail and 
by other means of message bearing. There is no good 
method but that may be worked to death, and this ex- 
There is 
a point at which pupils get surfeited with printed com- 
munications. 


cellent resort to printers’ ink is one of them. 


Use the ink judiciously, but don’t let it 
blot your good purposes by over-use. 
but don't overdo it. 


D. your printing, 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1899 


x. October 1.—Joy in God’s House 


2. October 8.—Haman’s Plot against the Jews 


3. October 15.—Esther Pleading for her People . . . 
4. October 22,—Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem 

5. October 29.—Psalms of Deliverance 

6. November 5.—Nehemiah's Prayer 

7. November 12.—Kebuilding the Walls of Jerusalem .. . 
8. November 19.—Public Reading of the Scriptures ... . 
@ November 26.—Woes of Intemperauce 

10. December 3.—Keeping the Sabbath. . . . 

1st. December ro.— Lessons in Giving 

12. Decensber 17.—Fruits of Right and Wrong Doing . 


Esth. 8 : 3-8, 15-17 
Ezra 8: 21-32 

Psa. 85 and 126 
Nehemiah 1: 1-11 
Neh. 4: 7-18 
Neh. 8: 1-12 
Prov. 23 : 29-35 
Neb. 13 : 15-22 

: 6-12 and 3: 8-12 
Mal. 3: 13 to 4:6 


13. December 24.—Christ’s Coming Foretold 


14. December 31.— Review. 


“x % 


Lesson 6, November 5, 1809 


Nehemiah’s Prayer 


Nehemiah 1: 1-11 


Read chap. 2. 


Memory verses : 


8-10. 


GoLpEN TEXT: Prosper, I pray thee, thy servant this day. 


—Neh. 1: 11. 
COMMON VERSION 


1 The words of Né-he-mi’ah 
the son of Hach-a-li’ah, And 
it came to pass in the month 
Chis'‘le@, in the twentieth year, 
as I was in Shu’shan the 
palace, 

2 That Ha-na'ni, one of my 
brethren, came, he and cerfain 
men of Judah; and I asked 
them concerning the Jews that 
had escaped, which were left of 
the captivity, and concerning 
Jerusalem. 

3 And they said unto me, The 
remnant that are left of the 
captivity there in the province 
are in great affliction and re- 
proach : the wall of Jerusalem 
also is broken down, and the 
gates thereof are burned with 
fire. 

4% And it came to pass, 
when I heard these words, that 
I sat. down and wept, and 
mourned certain days, and 
fasted, and prayed before the 
God of heaven, 

5 And said, I beseech thee, O 
LORD God of heaven, the great 
and terrible God, that keepeth 
covenant and mercy for them 
that love him and observe his 
commandments : 

6 Let thine ear now be atten- 
tive, and thine eyes open, that 
thou mayest hear the prayer of 
thy servant, which I pray before 
thee now, day and night, for the 
children of Israel thy servants, 
and confess the sins of the 
children of Israel, which we 
have sinned against thee : both 
I and my father's house have 
sinned. 

7 We have dealt very cor- 
ruptly against thee, and have 
not kept the commandments, 
nor the statutes, nor the judg- 
ments, which thou command- 
edst thy servant Moses. : 

8 Remember, I beseech thee, 
the word that thou coim- 
mandedst thy servant Moses, 
saying, // ye transgress, 1 will 
seatter you abroad among the 
nations : 

9 But # ye turn unto me, and 
keep my commandments, and 
do them; though there were of 
you cast out un:o the uttermost 
part of the heaven,. yet will I 
gather thera from thence, and 
will bring them unto the place 
that I have chosen to set my 
name there. 

10 Now these are thy servants 
and thy people, whom thou 
hast redeemed by thy great 
ower, and by thy = strong 
feed. 

11 O Lord, I beseech thee, 
let now thine ear be attentive to 
the prayer of thy servant, and 
to the prayer of thy servants, 
who desire to fear thy name: 
and prosper, [ pray thee, thy 
servant this day, and grant him 
mercy in the sight of this man. 
For I was the king's cup- 
bearer. 

1Or, Aistery 2Or, castle 

For “ Lorn’ 
“ Jehovah.” 


REVISED VERSION 


The !words of Nehemiah 
the son of Hacaliah. 

Now it came to pass in the 
month Chislev, in_ the 
twentieth year, as I was in 
Shushan the ? palace, that 
Hanani, one of my brethren, 
came, he and certain men 
out of Judah ; and | asked 
them concerning the Jews 
that had escaped, which 
were left of the captivity, and 
concerning Jerusalem. And 
they said uuto me, The rem- 
nant that are left of the cap- 
tivity there in the province 
are in great affliction and 
reproach : the wall of Jeru- 
salem also is broken down, 
and the gates thereof are 
burned with fire. And it 
came to pass, when | heard 
these words, that I sat down 
and wept, and mourned cer- 
tain days; and I fasted and 
yrayed before the God of 
celen, and said, I_ beseech 
thee, O LORD, the God of 
heaven, the great and terri- 
ble God, that keepeth cove- 
nant and mercy with them 
that love him and keep his 
commandments: let thine 
ear now be attentive, and 
thine eyes open, that thou 
mayest hearken unto the 
prayer of thy servant, which 
I pray before thee at this 
time, day and night, for the 
children of Israel thy ser- 
vants, while I confess the 
sins of the childrenof Israel, 
which we have sinned against 
thee : yea, I and my father's 
house have sinned. We 
have dealt very corruptly 
against thee, and have not 
kept the commandments, 
nor the statutes, nor the 
judgements, which thou com- 
mandedst thy servant Moses. 
Remember, [ beseech thee, 
the word that thou com- 
mandedst thy servant Moses, 
saying, If ye trespass, I will 
scatter you abroad among 
the peoples: but if ye re- 
turn unto me, and keep my 
commandments and do 
them, though your outcasts 
were in the uttermost part of 
the heaven, yet will I gather 
them from thence, and will 
bring them unto the place 
that [ have chosen to cause 
my name to dwell there. 
Now these are thy servants 
and thy people, whom thou 
hast redeemed by thy great 
power, and by thy strong 
hand. O Lord, I beseech 
thee, let now thine ear be at- 
tentive to the prayer of thy 
servant, and to the prayer of 
thy servants, who delight to 
fear thy name : and prosper, 
I pray thee, thy servant this 
day, and grant him mercy 
in the sight of this man. 
(Now I was cupbearer to 
the king. ) 


in verse 5 the American Revisers would substitute 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— Persenal Preparation (Neh. 1: 


(1). 
(4-6). The condition of 
promises (7-11). 


The report from Jerusalem (2, 3). 


The man Nehemiah 
Alone with God 
Confession and 


z-17) 


Israel (6, 7). 
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Mon.— Work for Others, the Activity of Love (Neh. 2: 1-20). 
The king's cupbearer (1-3. _ Compare Gen. 40: 6-11). 
The king's favor (4-8. Compare Ezra 7). ‘The first form 
of opposition (10). Personal examination (11-16). The 
word of encouragement (17, 18). The second form of op- 
position (19, 20). 

Tues.— Daniels Prayer (Dan. 9g: 1-27). The basis of his 
petition (1, 2). Alone, before God (3, 4). Confession and 
humiliation (5-35). Fervent supplication (16-19). The 
wonderful answer (20-23). ‘Things to come (24-27). 

Wed.— Ezra's Prayer (Ezrag: 1-15). The condition of Israel 
(1, 2). Ezra’s great sorrow (3, 4). His prayer and con- 
fession (5-11). The reformation (12-15). 

Thurs,—A Prayer of the Psalmist (Psa. 80: 1-19). The shep- 
herd of Israel (1). A cry for help (2-7). The vine and the 
vineyard (8-16). The only deliverer (17-19). 

Fri.— Moses’ Prayer for Israel (Exod. 33: 12-23). 
(12, 13). A great promise (14-17). 
goodness (18-20). 
(21-23). 

Sat.—Paxuls Prayer for the Church (Eph. 3 : 14-21). To the 
father of the family (14, 15). That we may be strengthened 
by the Spirit (16). That Christ may dwell in our heart (17). 
And know the love that passeth knowledge (18, 19). 
cording to the power that worketh in us (20). 
glory throughout ali ages (2r). 

Sun,.—/esus’' Prayer for his Own ( John17 : 1-26). 
glory, Jesus’ finished work (1-4). The Father's name mani- 
fested (5-8). For his own, not for the world (g-14). Kept 
from evil, sanctified through the truth, sent into the world 
(15-19). One in Christ (20-23), One with Christ in glory 
(24-26). 

Chicago, Ll. 


A great plea 
Not glory now, but 
‘The place of nearness and disclosure 


Ac- 
To him be 


The Father's 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—The month Chislev of the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes (Neh. 1: 1; 2:1). The month that 
began in November, 445 B.C. 

PLAcE. —Shushan. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES. —None. 

INTERVENING Events.—Ezra had two purposes in 
view. First, he purposed, by the aid of the treasure and 
the trained temple servants that he brought, and by the 
prestige of royal authorization, to make the services at 
the temple more magnificent and worthy. In this he 
made a good beginning, a few days after his arrival 
(8 : 35). His second purpose was to enforce upon the 
Palestinian Jews, by royal authority and by pains and 
penalties, conformity to Jewish laws and usages as he 
understood them. In the course of a few weeks he took 
up the case of the Jews who had married foreign wives. 
By judicial proceedings he compelled them to ‘‘ cause 


to go out’’ their foreign wives and the children of such, 


and thus ‘‘ separate themselves’’ ‘‘ from the peoples of 
the land and from the foreign women"’ (10: 3, 9, I1). 
As these are not the proper phrases to denote divorce, 
and as one cannot be divorced from his children or from 
peoples, we cannot be sure as to the exact thing that 
was done, but it was certainly an emphatic discrimina- 
tion against the foreign-born women and their children. 
The parties concerned submitted because they had to 
(10:12). These events occupied just one year (7:9; 
10:17). Concerning the following twelve years we 
have no information, but from the condition of things 
at the end of that time (chaps. 1, 2) we infer that they 
had been years of disaster. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Gcikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Pilgrim Fathers had been nearly eighty years in 
what was once Jerusalem when the scribe Ezra, 
the head of the great new movement in Babylon which 
proclaimed that the political restoration of the Jew would 
be possible only if he bent himself henceforth to the 
scrupulous observance of all that was either commanded 
or implied in the ceremonial law, appeared in the 
struggling colony as the grand inquisitor of Judaism, to 
root out whatever his school had defined as a deviation 
from the most rigid legalism. 

For a thousand years mixed marriages had been com- 
mon, but they were to cease, and even those wives of 
any but full Jewish blood who had been living with 
their husbands and children in all honor, were ruthlessly 
turned off and banished from the community. The 
neighboring kindred races, already infuriated by Zerub- 
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babel’s refusal to allow them to help in rebuilding the 
temple and city, were maddened, by this new insult to 
their kinswomen, and induced the Persian governor of 
Palestine to obtain authority to stop any further rebuild- 
ing of either city or walls. Still worse, the country 
round rose against the unneighborly, colony-attacked 
Jerusalem, broke down the partly built walls, burned 
the town gates, and pillaged the district round. 

At this time Nehemiah, a Jew, held the high con- 
fidential post of cupbearer to the Persian king. Meet- 
ing, one day, travel-worn pilgrims returning from 
Jerusalem, one of them his brother, and learning from 
them the sad position of affairs there, his whole soul was 
stirred. He would, if possible, get himself sent thither, 
with power to remedy the evil. Overpowered with 
grief, he withdrew to his chambers, and there, sitting on 
the floor in his distress, he wept ‘and mourned and 
fasted and prayed day after day, as he pondered the 
miseries of his people, and strove to think out the best 
plan for their relief. 

‘*I beseech thee, O Lord God of heaven,’’ cried -he, 
‘‘the great and terrible God,’’—for thus, not as the 
New Testament, ‘‘ God of love,’’ was Jehovah regarded 
by the Jew, —‘‘that keepeth covenant and mercy for them 
that love him and observe his commandments "’ (see 
Exod. 20:6; Dan. 9 : 4),—‘‘oh that this awful God 
would now let his ear be attentive to the prayers, day 
and night; of his servant for Israel, confessing, as he 
did, their sins and his own. They had dealt very cor- 
ruptly with him, and had not kept the commandments, 
nor the statutes, nor the judgments given by him to 
them through Moses,’*—a fulness of definition which 
included all ritual and ceremonial ordinances, as well as 
the Ten Commandments, 

Nehemiah, in fact, was one of the new school,—at 
one with Ezra, though a far gentler man. God had told 
them he would scatter them among the nations if they 
were thus careless and sinful, but would gather them 
again to their own land if they turned and zealously ob- 
served all these laws. Those for whom he now prayed 
were God's servants, redeemed by him of old. Oh that 
he would now give him who prayed to find favor be- 
fore the king, and prosper him in his purpose to go and 
aid his distressed brethren ! Mercy was indeed needed, 
for life and death hung on the whim, for the moment, 
of the dreaded despot. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


EHEMIAH enjoyed every earthly advantage. He 
! lived in a royal palace, was rich, gorgeously ar- 
rayed, was in great honor, the king’s life was entrusted 
to his fidelity (v. 1). 

2. He took pains to inquire after the state of a rem- 
nant of an escaped people a thousand miles away, and, 
finding them in affliction (vs. 2, 3), took measures to 
help them. 

3. He took time to feel their miseries. 
fasted, and prayed, day and night (vs. 4-10). 

Study the prayer. 


He wept, 


(1.) Nehemiah was willing to 
sacrifice his position, make a most toilsome journey of 
twelve hundred miles, face a discouraged people among 
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whom class strifes prevailed. He must oppose the rich, 
defend the poor, resist outside enemies, internal trea- 
sons, and seek to turn laxity of morals into exact obedi- 
ence of God's law. 

(2.) He so thoroughly identified himself with his 
people that he confessed their sins as his own (vs. 6-8). 

(3.) He pleaded the promises made to Israel by Moses 
(vs. 8, 9). The seemingly impossible had been prom- 
ised, but he claimed the literal fulfilment. He claimed 
this, not by abnormal and unusual methods, but by 
processes natural to the then prevalent systems of gov- 
ernment. He sought the favor of the king, that, being 
done by his good-will and authority, it should not be 
undone. 

4. Especially discover, and then teach, the efficiency 
of prayer for one man’s influence over another. No 
man should try ,to preach, teach, or exhort, without first 
praying for those he would influence and save. Pupils 
must be persuaded in the closet more than in the class 
This day grant us favor and power in the sight 
of our pupils. 


room. 
University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


7 HAT Hanani, one of my brethren, came, he and 
certain men out of Judah (v. 2). 
almost called an accident. 


This might be 
For some reason, we know 
not what, Hanani had made this visit and returned. 
But out of this slight incident sprang all of Nehe- 
miah's beneficent and heroic ministry. God has con- 
trol over what we call small happenings. Try to dis- 
cover God's will even in little occurrences. Narrow 
doors are often entrances into wide duties. 

Aud I asked them concerning the Jews that had 
escaped, which were left of the captivity, and concern- 
ing Jerusalem. Some people go through life unask- 
ing about their fellows. I have known church-mem- 
bers who never much troubled themselves to ask how 
their church, or the poorer and lowlier members of it, 
were getting on. They were in some shining Shushan 
of fortune or position ; they never cared to know con- 
cerning others outside their own special palace yalls. 
Your prosperity is sadly hurting and belittling you if you 
are in such case. Want of interest in others is the 
surest and quickest sign of a shriveling soul. 

The wall of Jerusalem also is broken down, and the 
gates thereof are burned with fire.... When I heard these 
words,... TI sat down and wept, and mourned certain 
days; and I fasted and prayed before the God of heaven 
(vs. 3, 4). If you are a real Christian, the saddest news 
you can hear is that injury is smiting the cause of God. 
If foreign missions are not advancing, if home missions 
are not making triumphant way, if the religious press is 
getting feeble, if your own church is not nobly prosper- 
ous, if religion is lagging in your neighborlood, —these 
things are your own personal grief, and call to special 
diligence and prayer. Dr. Lyman Beecher tells how, 
when in East Hampton, and the cause of Christ seemed 
to be somewhat losing, he called upon a _ bedridden 
saint, who told him that, lying on his bed, he had been 
going 


> 


in thought, into every house in the village, earn- 
estly praying for each dweller in it. 
said Nor did he expect in 
A mighty revival soon swept the village. Let 
any breakage of any sort in our Jerusalem be personal 
grief to us, and force us, as Nehemiah was forced, to 


‘*T went home 
expecting,”’ Dr. Beecher. 


vain. 


special prayer. 

That keepeth covenant and mercy with them that love 
him and kecp his commandments (v. 5). A young fellow 
was complaining to me how little he was getting out of life, 
how his pleasures palled upon him, how things seemed 
hostile to him. 


so,"’ he said. 


‘‘T think God cruel to treat a fellow 
‘« But you have just been telling me,’’ I 
answered; ‘‘ of dissipations and varicus low outbreaking 
sins in which you are indulging yourself.”’ 
said, ‘‘ that is all true.’ 


os Toa,"" he 
‘« But if God should make the 
way of such evil pleasant and prosperous to you, and so 


Is it not rather 
God's very love to you which is hedging your way that 


lure you on in it, would not that be cruel ? 


you may be turned from evil ?’’ I asked. 


‘Yes, I see 
‘*T had not thought thus about it be- 
He could not be 


it,”’ he said. 


fore.’ God cannot bless us in evil. 
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the good God and do that. When we turn from evil, 
then we become conscious of his covenant and mercy, 
Which I pray before thee at this time, day and night 
(v. 6). Do not pray just once, and have done with it. 
Keep on praying. 
ness. 


Continuance is the note of carnest- 
If the answer tarry, wait for it, but wait praying. 
I heard George Miiller of the Bristol Orphan House say 
that he had continued praying for some things for thirty 
years. 

Remember, I beseech thee, the word that thou com- 


mandest thy servant Moses (v. 8). The potent argu- 


ments in prayer are the divine promises. In the 
Psalms, throughout the whole Scripture, you find God's 


The 
prayer of faith is the prayer that lays grip on the 
promises. 

Who delight to fear thy name (v. 11). 
tion of this fear. 


saints pleading his promises in their prayers. 


Get true no- 
It is not the fear of dread ; it is the 
fear of filialness which so loves that it is even troubled 
lest it offend. Such fear, such consciousness of oneness 


with God, is supreme delight. 


And grant him mercy in the sight of this man. Ne- 
hemiah's prayer focused itself in distinct purpose. He 


would not simply pray generally for his people, he 
would himself attempt for them. When our prayers 


mean our own service, sacrifice, action, there is vast 
push in them. 

And because he 
held such high position, therefore he would serve God's 


people. 


Now Iwas cupbearer to the hing. 


It is a great and gracious thing when we make 
our gifts, positions, opportunities, not d/ssuasives from 
difficult and noble duty, but suasives and reasons to- 
ward it. 


Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSE 1 a.—The Book of Nehemiah has a formal 
title. Yet it continues and presupposes the narra- 
tions in the Book of Ezra, and is like Ezra in certain 
marked peculiarities, though unlike it in others. For 
some purposes they are one book, and for other pur- 
poses two books. This has been the case as far back as 
we can trace them. Except in this sense, there is no 
truth in the regulation statement that they were formerly 
one book.— Nehemiah : We should think of him as one 
of the wonderful boys of history, a mere page, a hand- 
some attendant of the king and the empress (1 : 11; 2: 
6, etc.), starting out on a difficult enterprise, succeeding 
where great men had failed, and then making his suc- 
cess permanent through a long lifetime. 

Verse 1 6-3.—Nehemiah hears bad news.—ChAislev : 
twentieth 
year: The twentieth year of Artaxerxes (comp. 5 : 14; 
13: 6), B.C. 445. Either the year is counted autum- 
nally, or the date in 2 


The month beginning in November.— Zhe 


: 1 is the Nisan immediately at 
the close of the twentieth year.—//axani: Nehemiah's 
brother in the strict sense (7 : 2).— 7hat had escaped, 
ete. : The 
words used are an echo from the oki prophets when 


Had escaped the fate of remaining in exile. 


they were foretelling the exile, and the escape afterward 
of a small remnant. The Jews, in either Susiana cr 
Babylonia, were at the time more numerous, wealthy, 
cultured, and influential than the Jews in Palestine ; but 
Nehemiah and his brother thought of the former as still 
in captivity, and of the latter as a remainder that had 
They tell 
They are describing some re- 


escaped.—Jn great evil and in reproach: 
Nehemiah this as news. 
cent and disgraceful calamity, and not a condition of 
things that has been familiar for a century.— 7he wall 
of Jerusalem being breached: Not rased, as in Nebu- 
chadnezzar's time (2 Kings 25 :%9; 
Jer. 39 : 8; 52:14). This is corroborated by the de- 
tails later given as to the building. 


: 10; 2 Chron. 36 


It was not a new 


wall, but an old wall repaired, and in places rebuilt. — 
And her gates having been burned with fire: A differ- 


ent word from that used for the burning of Nebuchad- 


nezzar (2 Kings 25 :9; 2 Chron. 36:19; Jer. 39 : 8; 
52:13) The view has been advanced that Jerusalem 


had till 
Nebuchadnezzar destroyed it, but that is incredible in 


then remained unfortified from the time when 

itself, and is inconsistent with Hanani's description. 
When we notice that Ezra, twelve years previously, 

had compelled a multitude of unwilling citizens to dis- 
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criminate against their foreign born wives and the chil- 
dren of such, and that the relatives of foreign-born 
wives of Jews were now arrayed in hostility against those 
who would fortify Jerusalem (Neh. 2 : 10, 19; 4: 1-73 
6: 1, 17-19; 13: 4, etc.), being abetted in this by 
many of the Jews themselves, we have the data for re- 
constructing the history of the twelve years so far as to 
account for the breached walls and burnt gates, and the 
‘evil and reproach."’ Clearly, Ezra’s plans had been 
resisted by force of arms, and his adherents had suffered 
severely in the struggle. 

Verse 4 a.—On hearing the news, Nehemiah entered 
upon a protracted mental struggle, marked by weeping and 
mourning. —Cer/ain days: The four months, apparently, 
from Chislev to Nisan (1 : 1; 2: 1). 

Verses 4 6-11.—His prayer.—/ fasted; As an accom- 
paniment to his praying, one day when he was to be in 
attendance upon the king (v. 11).—O Lord, the God of 
heaven, etc. : This 
verse is duplicated in Daniel 9 : 4, and the two halves 
of it quoted from Deuteronomy 10 


The prayer begins with adoration. 


: 17 and 7 : 9, simi- 
lar phrases, however, being frequent in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy.—Zet ‘thine pray, be 
This and the clauses directly fol- 
lowing are echoes from Solomon's prayer at the dedica- 
tion of the Temple (1 Kings 8 and 2 Chronicles 6, 7, 
especially 6 : 40; 7 :15).—J/ confess the sins ; Confes- 
sion is next in order. 


ear, attentive : 


Words of pleading. 


The phraseology to the close of 
verse 7 is largely pentateuchal (for example, Deut. 5 : 
31).—Remember, pray: He states his petition in gen- 
eral language, but continues pleading, his plea being 
stilla series of phrases taken from the Pentateuch or 
from Solomon's prayer.—// ye trespass : See Leviticus 
26 : 40.—/J will scatter, etc.: See Deuteronomy 4 : 27, 
etc.—And ye return, etc.: See Deuteronomy 30: 2, 
et al.—Though your outcasts, etc.: See Deuteronomy 
30 :4.—/ will gather, etc.: See Deuteronomy 30 : 4, 5. 
—The place that I have chosen, etc.: See 1 Kings 8 : 
48 ; Deuteronomy 12 
vants and thy people, 
Deuteronomy 9 


: 5, ef alL—They being thy ser- 
etc.: See 1 Kings 8: 51, 53; 
; 26, 29, ef al.—-Grant him compassion: 


See 1 Kings 8:50. This list of instances might be 
greatly extended. The mind of the author of this 


prayer was saturated with Deuteronomy and other parts 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, and this had the same 
effect on his praying that a like cause would have to-day. 

The whole prayer leads up to just one specific petition, 
—namely, that God will grant Nehemiah ‘this day”’ 
the help that he needs in the request he has decided to 
make from the king. 


Auburi Theological Seminary. 
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Nehemiah’s Prayer 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


beeen: years separate Nehemiah's mission to 
Jerusalem from Ezra’s. The history of that inter- 
val is obscure, but probably Ezra’s severe measures for 
re-establishing obedience to the law were unwelcome, 
and wrecked his undertaking. Apparently, also, the 
Samaritans and other enemies of the returning exiles 
had openly attacked them, and the walls of Jerusalem 
The for- 
tunes of the colony were all but desperate, when Nehe- 


had been pulled down and the gates burned. 


miah’s strong resolution and unwavering faith arrested 
He of the true heroic 
mold, though his intensely legal cast of character some- 


the downward progress. was 
what hides his whole-souled devotion and indomitable 
courage. 

The first words of verse 1 are probably prefixed by the 
compiler. Ther. follows an extract from Nehemiah’s 
autobiography, which is marked as a fragment by the 
first word ‘‘and."’ Verses 1 to 4 tell of the bad news 
from Jerusalem which changed the current of Nehe- 
miah's life, and forced the favorite courtier of the Per- 
sian king from the luxury of a palace, and the bright 
prospects of personal advancement to fling in his lot 
with the struggling colonists. ‘I was the king's cup- 
bearer,’* says he in verse 11, and his office was much 
higher and more confidential than we are apt to sup- 
pose. He was not a mere butler or menial, but an im- 
portant and trusted officer of state, having opportunities 
of confidential access to the king, from the nature of his 

The 


duties. Persian king, like other 
teok his meals alone, and would naturally make seme- 


Eastern rulers, 
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what of a confidant of the cupbearer in attendance. It 
is also to be remembered that part of that officer's 
duties was to taste the wine before presenting it to the 
king, so that he was brought into specially close rela- 
tions with him. A brilliant career was thus open to 
Nehemiah, and the ball was at his.foot. He might 
have repeated the histories of Joseph and Daniel, but 
the Jewish heart beat strong under the courtiers gay 
robes. 
Jerusalem, 
** Judah,’’ 
of **the Jews that had escaped [for to get away from 


His body was in Shushan, but his soul was in 
So when his relative Hanani arrived from 
Nehemiah was eager to know the condition 


alien lands and on to the blessed soil was an escape], 
which were left of the captivity [fer they had lived and 
survived it], and concerning Jerusalem."’ The Holy City 
and the brethren of the restoration were equally in his 
heart. 

The answer crushed him, for it told that * affliction 
and reproach "’ weighed on the people, and that the city 
lay desolate, with ruined walls and fire-blackened gates. 
We may well see in him a type of the character which 
every Christian should imitate in his taking the interests 
of God's city and kingdom so much to heart that disas- 
ters to it affected him as personal sorrows. The public 
weal should be made every good citizen's private con- 
cern, and the well-being of the church should touch us 
as closely as our individual or family joys and sorrows. 
Too many of us are very indifferent to its fortunes, so 
long as we can live at ease in Shushan, and are “ get- 
Nehemiah’ s interest in his peo- 
ple made him fling up his brilliant prospects, and 
embrace a life of effort and trouble. If we have any 
true concern for Christ's concerns, we shall not shrink 
from sacrifices if these are necessary to our doing our 
part. Suppose that Nehemiah had said, ‘‘I will gladly 
give my mite to a subscription for rebuilding the walls, 
and I am very much in sympathy with the effort ; but 
my duties at court are so important that I cannot pos- 
sibly render personal service,’’ he would have had 
as good an éxcuse aS serves the turn of a great many 
of us. God needs ws, not only our idle sympathies, 
nor even our pecuniary gifts, which are too often our 
conscience money for felt deficiency of demanded 
service. , 

But Nehemiah prayed before he set to work, and his 
prayer stands as a model forus. It begins with grasping 
in thought the glorious truths as to the character of God 
on which all confidence 2nd supplication are based. 
The magnificent invocation in verse § is no mere formal 
enumeration of titles, but each name represents an as- 
pect of God's character on which the eye and heart of 
the suppliant fix, to hearten him to ask, and be sure that 
he will not ask in vain. ‘O Lord’’—that is, Jehovah 
—summons up to devout thought God's self-existence, 
and the whole course of his progressive revelation in 
Israel. ‘‘God of heaven’’ is a name which probably 
shows the influence of Persian religion, as it frequently 
occurs in the inscriptions. It expresses the thought of 
his elevation and abode in heaven. ‘*The great and 
terrible God*’ probably comes from Deuteronomy, of 
which book the prayer has many echoes. It points to 
him as strong by the use of the word (El) for God. As 
strong and great, he inspires fear, not, indeed, abject or 
slavish and having torment, but lowly, reverential awe. 
**That keepeth covenant and mercy for them that love 


him and keep his commandments,’*—the divine majesty 
and terriblencss are softened by being blended with 
faithfulness to his plighted word and by mercy. His 
gentle mercy is elevated and strengthened by being 
blended with his greatness and might. The fear in- 
spired by the one blends, in like manner, with the 
**love"’ evoked by the other. Nehemiah gives distinct 
utterance to a thought not often as distinctly expressed 
in the Old Testament, which seldom speaks of individual 
love to God. He brings out into clear prominence an- 
other thought going deep into the secrets of the devout 
life, and underlying all New Testament ethics, when he 
puts together love and the keeping of the command- 
ments. These are two designations for one character, 
they are cause and effect. 
word of Jesus, 
ments.*" 


They anticipate the great 
‘If ye love me, keep my command- 
They are the proclamation of emancipation 
from the bondage of law, and the condemnation of all 
mere external obedience to an unloved lawgiver and 
God. We must observe, too, how the use of the word 
**keep,” in reference both to God and man, both to his 
faithfulness to his covenant and our obedience to his 
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commandments, forcibly suggests that the obligations of 
the covenant are reciprocal. There are two keepings, 
and if we are to experience the joys of God's faithful- 
ness, we must render obedience. Nehemiah first gazed 
on God as revealed in his acts, and thereby was heart- 
ened to pray. So should we take these four great 
aspects of his character as a four-square, solid fownda- 
tion on which we can build large petitions and firm 
confidence. 

A comprehensive petition for God's hearing the soli- 
tary voice of the suppliant, and the chorus of prayers 
which join in it, follows, wherein Nehemiah claims for 
himself and for his people, notwithstanding their sins, the 
name of God's ‘‘ servants.’’ 
once into confession. 


But that petition passes at 
The test of our truly realizing the 
strength, faithfulness, and mercy of God, is our peni- 
tently realizing our own sin. The more we see that 
great light, the more we shall recognize our own dark- 
ness. He has little reason to trust in God's love who 
has not been brought to his knees in confession by the 
very revelation of that love. Nehemiah confessed his 
brethren’s sin as well as his own. We cannot separate 
ourselves from our fellows, even in that most individual 
act of penitence ; for we are so closely intertwined that 
we are individually responsible for national unright- 
eousness, and we infect one another. Still, we must 
not shuffle off the weight of our own sins on to the 
broad back of the community ; for, after ail deductions 
from their criminality which can be made on the 
ground of our being but parts of a whole, we are cach 
responsible for, and must each give account of, himself 
to God. There is no ear open in heaven to a prayer 
which lacks the sad minor of confession. The deepest 
need of each of us is forgiveness, and sin unconfessed is 
sin unforgiven. . 

The confession acknowledged that Nehemiah and Is- 
rael had not kept the statutes ‘‘which thou command- 
edst thy servant Moses,’’ and the following petition asks 
God to remember ‘‘ the word which thou commandedst 
thy servant Moses.’’ The triumph of faith is to recog- 
nize that we have broken the covenant, and yet to plead 
it with God. We may:be unfaithful to -his.commands, 
but that will not make him unfaithful to. his. promises. 
The words into which Nehemiah condenses the whole 
spirit of the Mosaic revelation are not a verbal quotation 
of any one passage, but the essence of many threaten- 
ings and promises, parts of which are woven into the 
words, especially reminiscences and snatches of direct 
quotation from Deuteronomy. We wield an irresistible 
weapon when we give God back his own words. No 
prayer is sure of answer but that which catches up a 
promise and casts it upwards whence it came, as an 
arrow might be shot back to him that had first dis- 
charged it. God always honors his own checks when 
we present them to him. 

In verse 10, Nehemiah claims the application of the 
promise to Israel, on the ground that they had confessed 
their sins and fulfilled the condition of the promise by 
returning to God. They had thereby become again his 
people, and could dare to believe that the ancient re- 
demption from Egypt would be re-enacted. ‘‘ Thou 
hast redeemed,"’ If we put 


ourselves by penitence and prayer in the line of succes- 


therefore thou wilt redeem. 


sion of God's people, all his mercies of old are prece- 
dents which bind him for to-day and to-morrow, and we 
too shall be able to sing, ‘‘As we have heard, so have 
we seen.”’ 

Onc brief petition at the end relates to Nehemiah's 
own purpose of seeking leave from the king to go to 
Jerusalem. It was a matter, comparatively, 
whether his brave resolution should be carried out or 
not. His chief care was that Israel should receive the 
fulfilment of the promise just pleaded. He was ready 
to devote himself to being God's instrument for that 
end, if God pleased to use him. His heart impelled 
him to offer himself, and he asked for success. But he 
was sure that, whether the king let him carry out his 
project or not, “enlargement and deliverance would 
arise to the Jews from *’ some hand, and he would have 
cleared his conscience. We have to beware of so iden- 
tifying our success with the carrying out of God's plans 
as to fancy that, unless we succeed, these are frustrated, 
and have to be willing either to be used by God or to see 
ourselves thwarted, and the blessing of striking an effec- 
tual blow for God and his people reserved for another. 
‘« Thou didst weil that it: was in thy heart." 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K.- Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School! Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any cone who desires to introduce this course. 
Aay book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


Nehemia’ 1, 2. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 

The exact order of events during these important 
years it is not easy to determine : it is far more feasible 
to indicate the various factors which brought them about. 
We have already considered the narrative of two great 
achievements carried successfully through because of 
the energy, enthusiasm, and force of Ezra, the scribe 
and priest. Whether he prepared the way for Nehe- 
miah, or the latter made his reforms feasible, is an un- 
determined question at present, with much to be said 
on both sides. If Ezra’s dissolution of the mixed mar- 
riages was accomplished about 459 B.C., a reaction must 
have followed which greatly crippled his authority and 
influence. It is not improbable that, as Hunter, Cor- 
nill, and Davidson think, Ezra 4 : 6-23 describes an at- 
tempt, led by Ezra, to rebuild the ruined fortifications, 
which was frustrated by their hostile neighbors at the 
royal order. In this case, some thirteen years elapsed 
between the event described in the last chapter of the 
Book of Ezra and ‘he first episode of the Book of Nehe- 
miah. The result of these years was only disappoint- 
ment. 

If Ezra’s work happened in the reign of the second 
Artaxerxes, and was preceded by that of Nehemiah, we 
must still presuppose a time of disorganization and dis- 
couragement, of skepticism and selfishness, of class dis- 
tinctions and jealousies, such as the Book of Malachi 
implies. Historically the prophetic utterances preserved 
in this book belong at this time, but the discussion of 
its teachings must be postponed until later. “Its author 
belonged to the faithful, loyal minority who patiently 
and bravely prepared the way for reform. Isaiah 56-59 
reflects just such a period as this, seems to have been 
addressed to Jews in Judah rather than Babylon, and is 
referred by many scholars to the years just preceding 
Nehemiah’s first appearance. It will be worth while to 
read them over with the period in view. 4 

Keeping in mind the state of the Palestinian commu- 
nity, let us turn ta Nehemiah’'s narrative. The evil 
plight of the Holy City being brought to him as a well- 
known leader of his nation by a special deputation 
(rt : r-3), he is overwhelmed, acknowledges to Jehovah 
his sense of the guilt of his people, and assumes the re- 
sponsibility tendered to him (1 : 4-11). Chapter 2 is a 
vivid account of his experience in obtaining the desired 
permission and power from his sovereign, of his shrewd- 
ness in action both at Susa and at Jerusalem, and of his 
leadership when once he had determined that the first - 
and greatest need of his people was a wall about the 
Holy City. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 


secure and use one or two good reference books. The success of the 


work is not dependent om the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


For one view of the period preceding Nehemiah, con- 
sult Hunter (II, 62-98), Davidson (95-98), or Cornill’s 
History (159, 160). For an opposite view, see Kent, 
‘* Jewish People’ (153-168). For the prophetic utter- 
ances relating to this period, see ‘‘ Messages of the Later 
Prophets “’ (189-192, 204-214} For a vivid survey of 
the narrative of Nehemiah 1, 2, see Kent (168-171), or 
Hunter (II, 99-129). For details, see Ryle’s ‘‘ Ezra and 
Nehemiah *’ (Cambridge Bible). 


III. QuESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 


[Te be allotted im advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references im the brackets are to ether lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.) 


1. The State of the * Province’’ of Judah. (1.) In 
what condition did Nehemiah find Jerusalem and Judah 
when he began his governorship ? [Critical Notes : v. 3.] 
(2.) How extensive a territory did he rule over ? 

2. Nehemiah's Position at the Persian Court. (3.) 
How much of dignity and influence was probably in- 
volved in the office of royal cupbearer? Why did it 
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presuppose a relation of intimate friendship with the 
sovereign ? (Geikie: § 3. Warren: { 1. Hoyt: last 
4. Critical Notes: v. 14. McLaren: 9.2. Wright: 
last J.] (4) Does the fact that a Jew held such a 
position indicate the broadmindedness of the Persian 
kings or the importance of the Jewish population of the 
empire ? 

3. His Personality. (5.) According to Davidson, 
“one of the most engaging personalities in the Old Tes- 
tament.”’ Charles Reade, the novelist, in ‘‘ Bible 
Characters,’’ dubs him ‘* Singleheart.’’ Draw his por- 
trait, suggested by his own maive story, as a brave, 
shrewd, God-fearing man [McLaren: 9 1. Wright: { 1]. 

4. His Good Judgment. (6.) Study these two chap- 
ters as revealing his quick grasp of a situation as it 
really was. Note his explanation of the causes of his 
pedple’s calamities, his perception of their immediate 
needs, his quiet waiting for God's signal for action, his 
readiness to grasp the opportunity to proffer his re- 
quests, etc. [Warren : ¥ 1]. 

5. His Appointment. (7.) How independent did this 
make Nehemiah ? To whom was he subordinate? (8.) 
Compare his power with that granted to Ezra. 

6. Nehemiah at Jerusalem. (9.) Why was it desira- 
ble that he should formulate a plan of action based on 
actual inspection before any of the leading men in Jeru- 
salem had access to him? (10.) How did he arouse 
popular enthusiasm for the work of rebuilding the wall ? 
IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 

[For gemeral discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

What more unlikely place than the heart of the im- 
perial court at Susa to find a champion and leader for 
discouraged Judah! The divine training-schools are as 
unique as they are successful, 

Nehemiah's great reliance was on God (2 : 4, 8, 18, 20 ; 
I: II, etc.), yet he spared no pains of his own to 
achieve success. 

He expressed the truth when he affirmed that the lack 
of faith and goodness in Israel was the fundamental rea- 
son for her evil case. 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Nehemiah Praying for Hardships 
His 
office as cupbearer was not an arduous one, and 
he lacked for nothing. 


EHEMIAH had an easy position at the court. 


In fact, many would have en- 
vied him his position, for they had no such luxurious 
surroundings as he had. Many a man in his place 
would have thanked God that he was so well off, and 
would have asked for nothing better. But this was not 
the kind of stuff that Nehemiah was made of. There 
was one thing that he wanted more than his own ease or 
luxury. It was the prosperity of the Jewish nation, and 
the upbuilding of his people in their religious life. Nor 
did he wish for this in a kind of general way, as we 
wish for the progress of missions, He wanted to have a 
personal part in that prosperity, and to do something 
himself to help on the good cause. Of course, he saw 
that, if he were to go up to Jerusalem, it would entail 
hard work on him, and much financial sacrifice. He 
knew that he would have to encounter many difficulties 
and personal inconveniences, But, if personal sacrifice 
was the price of his nation’s welfare, he was willing— 
nay, anxious--to pay it. So he prayed that God would 
incline the heart of the king to send him to the city of 
his fathers to help build up its walls. In this he set a 
grand example to all in modern times who wish for the 
advance of the kingdom of God. 

How many there are who to-day have prayed ‘ Thy 
kingdom come,’’ who, at the same time, are not willing 
to make any sacrifice to help on the coming of that 
kingdom ! They are quite willing that the missionaries 
should risk their lives or their health for the cause of 
missions, but they themselves are not willing to give 
more than ten cents or a dollar for the great cause. 
Neither are they willing to make any personal sacrifice 
to advance God's cause in this world. Let Nehemiah 
put all these half-hearted believers to shame; for he 
was only too anxious to lay down his life, if need be, 
for the welfare of Judah. 

Note, again, the perseverance of this man. How long 
did he continue -in earnest supplication for a chance to 
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bear hardships ? And, more than 
Most 
They 
would have said, ‘‘It is of no use to pray any longer, 
for it is evident that God does not wish us to go to 
Jerusalem."’ But this man acted in a very different 
way. He prayed ‘ without ceasing.’’ What the out- 
come of his prayer was we shall see in our next lesson. 
If the church of to-day would follow Nehemiah's exam- 
ple, I believe that we should have such a blessing that 
We 


For four months ! 
this, he got others to pray for the same thing. 
men would have given it up much sooner. 


we should not have room enough to receive it. 
have once a year what we call ‘‘ the week of prayer. 
If, at the end of that week, we do not see any signs of a 
revival, we stop. Suppose now that, instead of a week 
of prayer, we had ‘ four months of prayer’’ ? Suppose 
God's people kept praying for a chance to make sac- 
rifices, and did this ‘‘day and night’’ ? (Neh. 1 : 6.) 
What do you think would be the result? Would we 
But 
suppose that you were to do this yourself, do you not 
think that you and those for whom you were praying 
would be blessed? Try it and see. 


New York City. 


not have a greater revival than we have ever seen ? 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


EHEMIAH was a Jew who lived in Persia, in the 
city of Shushan, which means a lily, for lilies 

grew in profusion all about there. a brave 
man, who would do his duty at any*cost, who loved his 


He was 


God and his people, a reliable writer, a wise ruler, —for 
he became governor of Judea,—a man whose character 
was a blessing in his lifetime and a benefit to the world. 
We are indebted to him to-day for leaving the record 


and example of a model prayer. 





He was a pure- 
minded patriot, an honest officer, for he faithfully served 
Artaxerxes, his king, while he modestly called himself 
his ‘‘cupbearer.’’ In an age when enemies made plots 
against kings, and often destroyed them by poisons, a 
trustworthy man was employed to guard the king from 
such danger. He was to stand by the king, and, what- 
ever was offered him to drink, the cupbearer must first 
This 
was only one of Nehemiah's duties, for a cupbearer 


taste before he handed him the golden cup of wine. 


had nearer access to the king than others, and often 
knew state secrets, and became a counselor in political 
measures. Nehemiah probably lived in the king's 
castle in Shushan, and could go constantly inte the 
royal apartments to serve the king. 


Sad News from Jerusalem.—One evening, as Nehe- 


b 
miah was by the city wall, he heard voices speaking in 
a language he loved so well, the Hebrew tongue. One 
seemed a familiar voice. Nehemiah spoke, and found 
a brother and friends from Jerusalem. But when he 
asked for tidings from those once captive who had gone 
‘« Af- 


were the words which told of 


back to Jerusalem, sorrowful answers were given. 
fliction’”’ 


and ‘‘ reproach 
their condition. If the walls of the city had been re- 
paired since the great destruction by Nebuchadnezzar, 
they had been again broken down and the gates burned. 
Enemies scorned them, and robbers came, took their 
people prisoners and carried off their property, mocking 
them for their weakness and fear. 

Fasting and Praying. 





Nehemiah was in great dis- 
tress. No joy for him in royal banquets or courtly en- 
tertainments. He grieved for his people and his land. 
Day and night he wept and mourned, caring nothing ror 
his daily food. Who could help but the God of heaven, 
to whom Nehemiah carried all his anxious care? It was 
a model prayer in which Nehemiah addressed the Lord 
So 
others prayed to him,—as one whose word is sure, that 
not one of all his promises had ever failed. He re- 


minded the Lord of his acts of mercy as well as of jus- 


as a covenant-keeping God. Solomon and many 


tice, continuing his mercy to thousands of generations of 
them that love him. It was persevering prayer, for he 
kept on praying day and night, being all the time in the 
spirit of prayer and dependence on God. 

Confession of Sin.—Nehemiah did not ask for mercy 
as if it could be claimed that it was deserved or as an 
expected right. It is easy to confess the sins of others, 
but Nehemiah asked to be heard and forgiven when he 
He 


confessed that as a people they had broken the com- 


owned, ‘‘I and my father's house have sinned."’ 






3. 
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mandments and the laws given to Moses. He remem- 
bered the warnings if they should disobey that they 
should be scattered abroad, as they had been when they 
were captives in other lands. 

Claiming the Promises.-—Since God had fulfilled the 
warnings and punished disobedience, as he said he 
would do, would he not as faithfully fulfil his promise 
of blessing? Even if they were scattered to the ends of 
the earth, the remotest place under heaven, he had 
promised to restore them to his chosen city where his 
people should dwell. Nehemiah in his asking did not 
use vain repetition nor indefinite words, but stated 
plainly for whom he prayed, and why he claimed the 
answers to his earnest prayer, —‘‘ These are thy servants 
and thy people,’’ as Moses prayed when he confessed 
the sins of the people in the wilderness, saying, ‘‘ They 
are thy people and thine inheritance.'’ Nehemiah in 
the same way claimed help and acknowledged the 
power of the Lord to keep and save ‘‘ thy people, whom 
thou hast redeemed by thy great power, and by thy 
strong hand.”’ 

Explicit, Earnest Prayer.—Nothing vague or uncer. 
tain should be the words of heartfelt prayer. Too many 
prayers (so called) are like that of a little girl who had 
been told to pray for the heathen. In her good-night 
prayer, after saying, as usual, ‘‘ Bless papa and mama 
and all the rest,’’ she added : *‘ And heathens. I don't 
know who they are, but bless everybody everywhere."’ 
Nehemiah asked the Lord to hear and answer his own 
and the prayers of the people who delight to fear his 
name. He also asked to be blessed that day, and for 
mercy and help in his duties before the king. Do you 
use our Golden Text every morning, asking for help and 
care in work or pleasure ‘‘this very day’’ ? If not, sup- 
pose we all begin to do so now. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


Bigg eps TRuTH. —God answers true prayer. 

Note to teachers.—Will you kindly allow me to 
relate a little experience which, to my mind, illustrates 
the truth of the lesson, God hears and answers prayer 
While I do not 
recommend the telling of this incident as an illustration 


when we are willing to do our part? 


to the class, it may be a suggestion to you. 

One day, in school, a little girl was apparently trying 
to sce how naughty she could be, and not absolutely 
break the rules of the school. As I passed up the aisle 
I stooped and whispered in her ear, ‘‘ Edith, hadn't you 
better put your head down on the desk ?’’ She under- 
stood the words to mean, ‘‘ Edith, ask the Saviour to 
help you be a good girl.’’ She outwardly obeyed the 
suggestion, but showed little or no improvement in her 
manner. When school was dismissed, the following 
conversation ensued. ‘* Edith, what did you do when 
you laid your head on your desk?’’ She made an- 
swer, ‘‘I asked God to help me, but he didn't help me 
for a cent.’’ Paying no attention to the irreverent ex- 
" «No, I 
' «Edith, if 
you should go home and ring the bell, and, when 
mother came to the door, should say, ‘ Mother, will you 


pression, I asked, ‘* Did you want him to? 
didn't, but I thought he would anyway.’ 


please give me something to eat,’ and she should bring 
you a lunch, what would she think of you if you then 
said, ‘Oh! I didn’t want anything to eat, I was only 
waiting to see what you would do,'—how do you sup- 


pose she would feel ?'’ The answer came without the 
‘She would think that I had in- 


sulted her, and she would punish me.’’ 


slightest hesitation : 
«« My child, you 
rang the bell of heaven, and, when the Saviour listened 
to hear what you wanted, you said, ‘Please help me to 
be a good girl,’ but you didn't mean it, and he knew it. 
How do you think he regarded you?"’ Then the strong- 
willed face looked sober, and she made answer, ‘‘ 1 must 
have insulted him, but I didn’t think."’ 

It was easy, having gone thus far, to show her thet 
‘«He that searcheth the hearts"’ answers prayer that is 
offered in sincerity, with a willingness to do anything 
ourselves to secure the result. 

The truth suggested by the above conversation, God 
answers prayer offered in sincerity, with a willingness to 
do our part, finds many illustrations in the daily lives of 
the children, and may also be brought out by the re- 
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view of the story of Esther. This review can be easily 
and quickly made by using the pictures drawn on the 
board or pinned to it during the lessons of the last two 
weeks. 

Thirteen years after last Sunday’s lesson there was in 
the same palace in which Esther used to live, and at 
whose gate Mordecai used to sit, a young man named 
Nehemiah. He was cupbearer to the king, That 
means he was a friend and counselor of the king, and 
also carried to him his wine, which he first tasted him- 
self. - Wicked people sometimes tried to kill their king 
by putting poison into his wine, and so a very trusty 
man was needed to guard in this way the king’s life. 
This was Nehemiah's position. 

One day, when Nehemiah was walking outside the 
palace, he met some travelers coming towards the city 
who were talking as the people of Judah. It must 
have seemed wonderfully good to Nehemiah to hear some 
one speaking as he used to hear his mother and father 
and grandmother and grandfather talk, and he went to 
the strangers ard spoke to them. .To his surprise, he 
found that one of them was his own brother. 
Nehemiah was to see him ! 


How glad 
and they talked together 
about the people whom they knew, and about Jerusalem 
and the house of God. 

Nehemiah learned that the wall of Jerusalem was 
broken down, and the gates were burned. It made him 
very sad to hear this, and he prayed that God would 
open a way so that he might be allowed to go and help 
build a new wall about Jerusalem. 

When he rang ‘‘the bell of heaven,'’ it was because 
he really wanted God's help, and he was willing to give 
up anything, even his position in the king’s court, or to 
do anything he could to help bring the answer. In our 
lesson picture, we see him kneeling, saying, ‘* Prosper 
{or, help], I pray thee, thy servant this day*’ After 
offering that prayer, I am sure that he was on the watch 
to find a way of getting the king's permission for him to 
go to Jerusalem. After waiting four months, he came 
one day into the king's palace looking sad, although no 
one was allowed to look sad before the king. Nehemiah 
was very much frightened when the king said, ‘‘ Why 
do you look so sad when you are not sick ? 
be troubled about something.’’ Nehemiah 
sent up the prayer again, ‘' Prosper,’’ 


You must 
doubtless 
etc., and then he 
answered, ‘‘ It is because the wall of the city where my 
people are buried is broken down, and the gates are 
burned.'’ Then the king said, *‘ What can | do for 
you?’’ Nehemiah quickly sent up another prayer that 
no one but God heard, and then said, ‘‘If it please the 
king, send me to Judah, that I may help build the wall 
of the city."". Then he who “stirred up the heart of 
King Cyrus’ to send the people back to Jerusalem, 
«stirred '’ the heart of this king also ; and he not only 
gave Nehemiah permission to return, but he gave him 
letters to the governors through whose lands he should 
pass that they should help him, and a letter to the 
keeper of the king’s forest that he should give him tim- 
ber (or wood) for the walls of the city, and for the gates 
of the house in which he should live. He also sent 
soldiers with Nehemiah to bring him safely on his way. 
So he came to Jerusalem. He who answered Nehe- 
miah's prayer when he was willing to do his part will 
hear your prayer, and will help you when you try 
yourself, 
‘* Jesus will help me, 

Help me with grace from on high ; 

The youngest, the weakest, 

The Saviour is calling, 

Jesus will help if I try.” 

**Song and Study for God's Little Ones*"’ (Chicago : 
R. R. McCabe & Co.). 
Philadelphia. 
ee 


A Supplemental Question Course 
In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


HY many books in the New Testament? (27.) 
How many Gospels? (4.) 
many Historical books ? (5.) 


Name them. How 
How many Epistolary ? 
(21.) Name the first of them (Rom.)} The last (Jude). 
The rest (1 Cor. to 3 John). 

2. How many New Testament books bear the name of 


the men to whom they were written? (4. 2 and 2 Tim, 
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Tit, Phil) Name the first four beoks of the New 
Testament which each bear the name of its writer. 
(Matt. to John). Name seven other books which stand 
side by side each of which bears the name of its author 
(James to Jude). 

3. Name two churches to each of which two Epistles 
were written (Corinthians, Thessalonians). Name a 
person to whom two Epistles were written (Timothy). 
Name a book written by Judas, not Iscariot ( Jude). 

4. Name the three patriarchs (Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob). What was the first name of the nation that 
came from them ? (Israel, or the Israelites.) What were 
the Israelites that returned from the Babylonian captivity 
called ? (Jews.) What New Testament book bears still 
another name of this same people ? (Hebrews.) Let us 
recite once more together the entire list ef New Testa- 
ment books. 

5. Recite our motto number one (In the beginning 
God.) In what Bible book is it ? (Gen.}) What chapter ? 
(1.) Verse? (1.) Recite the First Commandment. In 
what Bible book is it? (Exod.) What chapter ? (20.) 
How many Commandments are there? (1o.) How many 
can recite them all perfectly? How many either know 
them now or will try to learn them perfectly before the 
year is over? Recite the first Psalm. 

6. Who the of the Jewish nation? 
(Abraham.) Who was its great (Moses. ) 
Who was his successor? (Joshua.) Who was the last 
judge? (Samuel.) Its first king? (Saul.) Its second 
king? (David.) Third? (Solomon.) Its last? (Zede- 
diah.) To what city were both king and people carried 
captive ? (Babylon.) , 


was father 


lawgiver ? 


7. What governor of Jerusalem did Haggai encourage 
to rebuild the temple? (Zerubbabel.) Who was the 
first governor after the return from captivity? (Zerubba- 
bel.) What scribe was the second governor? (Ezra.) 
What ex-cupbearer was the third ? (Nehemiah.) Whose 
prayer is our Golden Text to-day? What is it? 


Berlin, Coun. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


THE BOOK OF 


NEHEMIAH. 


CHAP. 1. 


HE 


PRAYED. 
eennwidein : 


Put on the board all but ‘‘ He prayed’’ and the four 
words on the right. 

As Nehemiah the Jew, the rich and powerful cup- 
bearer to the great king, was walking in the royal palace 
at Shushan one day, his brother Hanani, with other 
men, came to see him. They were tired and dirty, for 
they had been traveling all the way from Jerusalem, and 
they told a sad story of the way things were going there. 
The people were in trouble ; 

? and the gates ? 


1. CALL. 
2. CONFESSION. | 
3. CLAIM. 

4. CASE. 





the walls of the city were 
It made the cupbearer very 
How do all Jews feel toward the Holy City ? 

Now we begin to-day to study what this great and good 
man did for his people and for the city of Jerusalem. 
We shall have three other lessons about Nehemiah. He 
was a fighter, and a worker too. But as we study how 
he built the walls, and organized a Sunday-school, and 
broke up the gang of law-breakers, let us remember about 
this first chapter of the story. What does it tell us? 
(Point. ) 

There were four points in Nehemiah’s prayer. 
there was the ca//. 


sad. 


First, 
He called upon God, the covenant- 
What had 
What had 
After the 
That was now more 
than a hundred years ago; and still they were not at 
peace, because they had turned again to folly. So Nehe- 
miah confesses the sins of his people. 
Then he began to c/aim the promises. 


keeping God. Then came the confession. 
Israel broken? Which commandments ? 
happened to them and their beautiful city ? 
long exile, what had God done? 


He had one 
promise, made to Moses, that was very precious. What 
was it? If they sinned, God would scatter them ; but 


if they repented, ? Do you know that every promise 
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God has given you is like a check on a bank, -—you have 
only to present it in Christ's name, and God will honor it ? 

Will he give us anything? Yes, if we pray as Nehe- 
miah did. After his call, and confession, and claim, he 
stated his case. He needed a favor from the king. 
What do you suppose he wanted,—money? a new 
house ? a better place? No; he was thinking of God's 
poor people, and he wanted to go to help them. When 
we state our case so, when we want to help in Christ's 
cause, and ask God, then it is that we may ask what we 
will, and it shall be done unto us. 

Trenton, N. J. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to “ Bible Songs ’’) 


‘* Revive thy work, O Lord.”* Psalm 62 : 5-8. , 
‘ Another day begun. a Seitente : Le : E-g-) 
O thou that hearest prayer. (80 : 1-4.) 
‘* Trusting in Jesus, my Saviour divine.” I-7. 
‘* Simply trusting every day."’ (126 : 1-3.) 
‘* Press om, press on, ye workers.”’ ian Tae ) 
‘* Be earnest, my brothers."’ — 
‘* My faith looks up to thee.”’ 


Psalm 8s : 
Psalm. toz 


Psalm 67 : 1-7. 
(88 : 1-5.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—Who led the first return from captivity ? 
the second? What great leader was in Jerusalem 
at the time of our lesson ? 
To Pray Successfully 

1. UNDERSTAND THE NEED (vs. I-4).—What office 
did Nehemiah hold? Why was it important? What 
temptation must have assailed him there? Explain 
‘‘Chisleu ;’” ‘the twentieth year ;’’ ‘*Shushan the 
palace.’’ Whence came Hanani? With what sad news? 
Who had broken down the walls? How long did 
Nehemiah mourn over this report? (Neh. 1: 1; 2: 1). 
Why did he fast? What are some great needs that 
should set modern Christians to praying ? 

2. BELIEVE IN GoD (v. 5).—What warrant for prayer 
in the fact that God is the Lord of heaven? that he is 
great and terrible ? that he keeps his covenants? Why 
is it added, ‘‘ for them that love him’”’ ? 

3. Be HUMBLE (vs. 6, 7).—God always listens ; why 
then, the first words of verse 6? Why does confession 
Why did Nehemiah 
in the confession? What were the 
chief sins of Israel? (Neh. 5:7; 13:15; Ezrag:1 ; 
2 Chron. 36: 14-17.) 

4. REMEMBER WHAT GOD Has DONE (vs. 8-10).— 
What passages in Moses’ writings had Nehemiah in 
mind? (Lev. 26 : 27-42; Deut. 28 : 45-52, 62-67.) 
Why must the people ‘‘ turn *’ before God restored them ? 
What were some of the chief deliverances God had 
already wrought for the people ? 

5. Be DeFinire (v. 11).—For what precise thing did 
Nehemiah ask? Why should our prayers be definite ? 
Why did Nehemiah pray for ‘‘ mercy "* from Artaxerxes ? 
What has this lesson taught you about successful prayer ? 

Boston. 


of sins belong to all true prayer ? 
include himself 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By the late Dr. William Wright 


HE Worps oF N&EHEMIAH.—The name ‘ Nehe- 
miah,’’ like the names of all men who have done 

great things in the East, is a significate. ‘* What's in a 
name ?’’ is a Western question. In the East the man's 
character, as well as characteristics, is summed up im his 
name. Nehemiah signifies ‘‘ Jehovah is comforter,’’ or 
** Jehovah consoler.’’ Nehemiah was raised up as a 
comforter to the Jews. Ninety-one years had elapsed 
since the edict of Cyrus for the rebuilding of the temple 
(Ezra 1 : 1), and seventy since the dedication ceremory, 
and yet the walls of the city were still in ruins, the gates 
charred (Neh. 1 : 3), and the people in great affliction 
and reproach. Nehemiah, the comforter of Jehovah, 
became the comforter of his brethren in the Holy City, 
and from the time that his heart was moved in Shushan, 
the palace, by the misery and disconsolate condition of 
the Jews in Jerusalem, he did not rest or desist from his 
labor till the walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt and the 
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people gathered together, reformed in their inner tives. 
Nehemiah has therefore, as a comforter, been compared 
to our blessed Lord. 

««] Sat Down AND Weprt.’’—In the East, full-grown 
and aged men cry like children, and such is the emo- 
tional character of the people that they are able to cry, 
pouring out floods of tears, when merely acting a part. 
When a great sorrow befell them, their tears were so 
copious that special bottles were prepared to receive 
them, and these bottles were deposited in graves with 
those who were bemoaned, and are dug up in enormous 
numbers all over Western Asia, There is no stranger 
sight on the habitable globe than the wailing of the Jews 
in the Tyropzon valley in Jerusalem, On the west wall 
of the Haram area there are nine courses of large stones 
which belonged to Herod’s temple. Here the Jews of 
every nation assemble every Friday. They fondle the 
rough stones with feeble hands, and with trembling lips 
and streaming eyes cry, and bemoan the desolation of 
Zion. For atime, as I watched the picturesque panto- 
mime, I thought the whole performance grotesque and 
unreal ; but as I lingered by the party, and heard their 
plaintive cries and spasmodic sobs, and saw them kiss- 
ing the cold stones and moistening them with their tears, 
I could not help feeling that their grief was sincere over 
their departed glory. 
rate in empty sentiment. 
he reaped in joy. 

London, England, 


Nehemiah’ s sorrow did not evapo- 
He indeed sowed in tears, but 
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«« Now I was CUPBEARER TO THE KING.’’—The cup- 
bearer’s was an office, not only of trust, but also of 
dignity, in all Eastern courts, as it is to this day with the 
Shah of Persia. It was an office of trust ; for the king’s 
life might be said to be often in his keeping, poisoning 
his wine being a common mode of removing an Oriental 
monarch, and everything which he drank had first to be 
tasted by the cupbearer. It was an office of dignity ; 
for, according to Oriental’ ideas, any post near the king’s 
person, though involving offices which in the case of 
others would be menial, conferred high honor. 
this remain even to our own day ; for example, in the titles 
given to some of the highest positions in the English 
court, as ‘‘ Lord Chamberlain,’’ ‘‘ Lords in Waiting,’’ 
*« Ladies of the Bedchamber,’’ etc. High as was his 
rank, the cupbearer is represented in the sculpturgs of 
Nineveh gs standing deferentially before the king, with 
his arms folded across his breast. 


Traces of 


The dawn of history 
shows us the cupbearer, or chief butler, of the king of 
Egypt, having such opportunities of converse and such 
influence with Pharaoh as to be the means of raising 
Joseph to his high position ; while Rabshakeh, sent as 
chief envoy to Hezekiah, was the cupbearer of Senna- 
cherib. It is quite in accordance with existing practice 
to find a foreigner and a Jew holding the position which 
Nehemiah did ; for, as Layard observes, the offices of 
trust and confidence near the royal person are still gen- 
erally occupied by Jews, unless where they have been 
supplanted by Armenians. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Earnest Prayer in Dire Extremity 
Analysis 


I. THE SAD STORY (vs. 1-4). 


1. The Historian : 
Nehemiah the son of Hacaliah (1). 
Nehemiah, which was the Tirshatha (Neh. 8 : 9). 
Those that sealed were, Nehemiah the Tirshatha (Neh. to 
2. His Abode: 
1 was in Shushan the palace (1). 


The king .. . sat on the throne .. . in Shushan (Est. 1: 
When 1 saw, I was in Shushan the palace (Dan. 8 : 2). 


$2) 


2). 


3. His Informants : 

Hanani... came, he and certain men out of Judah (2). 
My brother Hanani. .. was a faithful man (Neh. 7: 2). 
A faithful ambassador is health (Prov. 13: 17). 

4- His Inquiry : 

J asked them concerning the Jews... 
The man asked straitly . . 
Is it well with thee?... 

26. ) 
5. The Report: 
The remnant are... 


and... Jerusalem (2). 


. concerning our kindred (Gen. 43: 7). 
thy husband?... 


in great affiction and reproach (3). 
Ve see the evil case that we are in (Neh. 2 
We are become a reproach, ... 
The wal. 
He burnt. . . all the houses... . 
(2 Kings 25 : 9, to). 
Jerusalem lieth waste (Neh. 2: 17). 


17). 
a scorn and derision (Psa. 79 : 4). 


. ts broken down, and the gates .. . are burned (3). 


the child ? (2 Kings 4: 


And ... brake down the walls 
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6. His Grief : 

When I heard these words... I sat down and wept (4). 
When I heard this thing, I rent my garment (Ezra. 9 : 3). 
We wept, when we remembered Zion (Psa. 137: 1). 

Il, THE EARNEST APPEAL (vs. 4-11). 

1. By Fasting: 

/ fasted... before the God of heaven (4). 
David fasted, .. . and lay all night upon the earth (2. Sam. 12: 


16). 
He had fasted forty days and forty nights (Matt. 4: 2). 
2. By Prayer: 
: poo prayed before the God of heaven (4). 
So I prayed to the God of heaven (Neh. 2: 4). 
By prayer... let your requests be made known (Phil. 4 : 6). 
3- With Persistence : 

1 pray before thee at this time, day and night (6). 

Neither eat nor drink three days, night or day (Esth. 4 : 16). 
I have cried day and night before thee (Psa. 88: 1). 
4- With Confession: 

/ confess the sins... which we have sinned against thee (6). 
I will confess my transgressions (Psa. 32: 5). 
Confession is made unto salvation (Rom. 10 
5. With Argument: 

Remember... the word that thou commandedst (8). 
Remember thy word unto thy servant (Psa. 119 : 49). 
Remember, break not thy covenant with us (Jer. 14: 21). 
6. With Claims: 

Now these are thy servants and thy people (10). 

Yet they are thy people and thine inheritance (Deut. 9 : 29). 
We are the people of his pasture (Psa. 95 : 7). 


: Io). 


7. For Attention: 
1 beseech thee, let now thine ear be attentive (11). 
Let thine ears be attent, unto the prayer (2 Chron. 6: 40). 
O my God, incline thine ear, and hear (Dan. g: 18). 
8. Por Prosperity : 
Prosper, I pray thee, thy servant this day (11). 
O Lord, we beseech thee, send now prosperity (Psa. 118 : 25). 
They shall prosper that love thee (Psa. 122 : 6). 





TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: Varied Experiences under Jeho- 
vah’s Administration. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Bless the 
soul, and forget not all his benefits.—Psa. 103 : 2. 


* 


International Home Readings 


Lord, O my 


MON.—Neh. 1: 1-11. Nehemiah's prayer. 
TUES.—Neh. 2: 1-11. The request granted. 
WED.—Neh. 2: 12-20. A good resolve. 


THURS.—Lev. 26: 40-46. Confession and forgiveness, 
FRI.—Deut. 30: I-10. 

SAT.—1 Kings 8 : 46-53. 
SUN.—Psa. 80 : I-19, 


Precious promises, 

Solomon's prayer. 
Turn us, O Lord! 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Gooks and Utiters 


A Notable Work on Bible Geography * 


HE habitual reader of new books on the Bible will 
find one astounding peculiarity in Dr. Robert Laird 


Stewart's volume, The Land of Israel. Its one purpose 
is to give its readers certain information that they need 
and desire,—to give this information fully, proportion- 
ately, clearly, and directly. Other recent books on pib- 
lical geography or kindred. subjects have been written 
because the author has some remarkable discoveries or 
opinions to place before the public, or for the purpose of 
secretly buttressing some theory that he nolds, or for the 
purpose of bringing out certain picturesque elements of 
the subject, to the neglect of other topics, or mainly for the 
sake of illustrating certain views as to the history and the 
In contrast with these, Dr. 


severed the geography from these other subjects, has 


chronology. Stewart has 
brought in other subjects only in a subordinate place, 
for the purpose of lending interest to the geography, and 
has thus given a consecutive and balanced treatment of 
the geography. 

His treatment consists of a brief introduction, in which 
the subject is differentiated from the wider subject, the 
lands of the Bible, followed by the consideration of his 
proper subject in two parts. The first part treats of the 
land of Israel in general, and the second part takes up 
the land section by section. The first part contains a 
full-length chapter on the physical features of the land 
and its location with respect to other lands, and seven 
brief chapters on its natural history, its early inhabitants, 
its political divisions, its highways and caravan routes, 
~® The Land of Israel: A Textbook on the Physical and Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land, Embodying the Kesults of Recent Re- 
search. By Robert Laird Stewart, D.D , Professor of Pastoral Theology 
and Biblical Archeology in the Lincoln Seminary of Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania. With seventeen maps and numerous illustrations. 12mo, 


pp. xxx, 354. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.50. 
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its present condition, its history in the Canaanite, He- 
brew, and Gentile periods, its testimony to the Bible. 
In the second part three chapters are given to the longi- 
tudinal section lying on the Mediterranean, from the 
entering in of Hamath to the Philistine plain and the 
Shephelah ; seven chapters to the next longitudinal sec- 
tion, from the mountains of Lebanon to the South 
Country ; two chapters to the next section, the valleys of 
Lebanon and of the Jordan, and two to the eastern sec- 
tion, that is, the Antilebanon mountains and the high- 
lands east of the Jordan valley. Among these an en- 
tire chapter is devoted to the plain of Esdraelon, and a 
very long chapter to Jerusalem and its environs. 

By this plan of treatment the author is enabled to 
treat of all the historic sites, calling attention to the 
events there transacted, and treating of the events suf- 
ficiently in detail, without committing himself to any of 
the current conflicting theories concerning the history or 
the chronology. The book is thoroughly up to date, 
making use of the latest work of the English and Ger- 
man Palestinian Exploration Societies, and of the latest 
excavations at Jerusalem by Bliss and others. It shows 
wide and thorough study of the literature of explora- 
tion, especially that of the past sixty years. 
good index. 


There is a 
The list of chapters is a complete and full 
syllabus for each chapter. Of course, there are many 
topics that are not so fully treated as they would be in a 
monograph. Men whose conclusions differ from those 
of Dr. Stewart must needs regard him in error in the 
points in which they differ. But the merits of this vol- 
ume as a trustworthy and available text-book on Pales- 
tinian geography are very high indeed. 
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What the Dutch and Quakers Did 
for Our Country 


N the development of his general plan of a history of 
the United States of America, John Fiske has set 
the keystone in the arch. Having dealt with New Eng- 
land and Virginia, he treats, in two handsome volumes, 
—not bound in orange and drab, but in British red, — 
of New Netherland and Pennsylvania. The work is 
entitled Zhe Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $4). Chronologi- 
cally, he carries the story into the reigns of King 
George I and George I]. With another work on New 
France, and another on the story of the colonies in soli- 
darity until the Revolution, he will have completed the 
pre-constitutional history of ‘‘ distinctive ’’ America, 
With his usual insight and grasp, fluency and pic- 
turesque style, Mr. Fiske rapidly outlines the story of 
the medieval Netherlands, with their potencies and 
limitations, and also their great influence on England. He 
of the late 
Douglas Campbell, descendant of the vanquished at 
He 
points out the Anglophobia which vitiates the ** Puritan 
in Holland.’’ ‘‘ Tf the abuse of Eng- 


land, most of it irrelevant, were omitted, the two bulky 


lays the ax at the root of the claims 


Culloden, and general hater of all things English. 
Mr. Fiske says : 


octavos would shrink at once into a small duodecimo."’ 
Very full and detailed is the story of New Netherland, 
covering, as it does, most of the space in the two vol- 
umes ; and yet, with all its merits, one imagines that 
the general cast and color of one who wrote from an in- 
side and intimate view would be notably different. For, 
broad-minded and scholarly as Mr. Fiske is, one does 
not find many evidences of familiarity with the local 
records in Dutch and the literature of Patria. Never- 
theless, his main thesis seems to be proved—that no true 
self-government existed in New Netherland, and for the 
simple reason that ‘‘ the form which the Dutch political 
constitution should assume on a national scale was not 
yet fully determined’’ (p. 226), while in England it had 
already been decided. Hence the English colonists 
were vastly more forward—three or four centuries more 
—in political evolution and equipment than were the 
Dutch. 


as parishes and towns. 


Furthermore, the English came in solid unity, 
The Dutch were sporadic and 
without close organization. In a word, while the Dutch 
were exemplars, the English were apostles of freedom. 

of Mr. 
narrative will be in showing that im- 
portant elements in the making of the United States 
have been ignored by previous historians, who have been 
almost wholly men of the Eastern States, and chiefly of 


On the other hand, the wholesome effect 


Fiske’s impartial 
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Massachusetts. As a matter of fact, history | 


discloses that the Almighty ‘‘ maker and 


builder ’’ of this nation laid broader foun- | 
dations than the average New-Englander | 
has hitherto seemed to imagine. In nar- 

rating the story of Pennsylvania, Mr. Fiske | 
shows how Penn's ‘‘ holy experiment” | 
opened the way of emigration, from the | 
Continent, of many sects and nationali- | 
ties, with their devoutness and freedom of 

thought, which stamped upon ‘the em- | 


| 
a cosmopolitan character. 


pire region 
The German, the Huguenot, the later 
Dutchmen, not only furnished new ele- 
ments of power and enterprise, but aided 
grandly in the development of §trans- 
Alleghany regions. It seems clear that 
from the middle colonies, chiefly, pro- 
ceeded those vital principles of religious 
toleration and freedom that have become 
national and permanent. 

In addition to showing the importance 
of this central region—¥‘‘ the citadel of 
America'’'—in strategic geography, Mr. 
Fiske paints in words, yet in true colors, 
the social situations and the changes that 
came with the revolutions of time and of 
politics, both European and colonial. 

In conclusion, the historian shows that: 
the close association of ideas between the 
people of the middle colonies was due to 
no accident of contiguity, but because 
the colonies making the four states were 
organized under Dutch rather than British 
influcnces. This fact, preparing the way, 
as it did, ‘‘ forarich and varied American 
nation, was certainly oné of the most for- 
tunate,'’ or, as may preferably be said, 
United 


providential. Certainly, the 


States needs even yet both the progressive 































‘the Samaritan 


slips either in the proofreading or in the 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 






text criticism. This contribution is very | as a comment of the evangelist. The say- 
considerable, in ways that are both direct , ings of our Lord cited in the Acts are 
and indirect, and, so far as it goes, it | colored, but the Book of Revelation, which 
tends to exalt the Hebrew Masoretic text | contains so much directly ascribed to the 


as compared with the other text sources. | ascended Redeemer, has no distinctive 


coloring at all. Probably this is due to 


b 4 


The Bible among the Nations: A Study of the | For the purpose implied in its peculiar 
Great lranslations. By John Walter Beards- 
lee, Professor of Biblical Languages and 
Literature in the Western Theological Semi- | 
nary, Holland, Michigan. 12mo, pp. 226. 
Chicago and New York : Fleming H. Revell | 
Company. $1. | The Origin of Sin, and its Relations to God 

: “ kn’ . atlas on oat and the Universe. By the Rev. E. W. Cook, 

In simple, felicitous, narrative Eng!ish, AM: deme, pp. sth. sty. tow Yok: 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. §1.50. 


Mr. Cook, like Dr. Whiston in the last 
century, revives and defends the Pelagian 
He denies 
the inheritance of depravity, and confines 


form the volume has great value. 


% 


Professor Beardslee gives an account of | 
the Sa- 
maritan version of the translations of the 
of the 
successive Syriac, Latin, Gothic, German, 


Pentuteuch and 


Old Testament into Greek, and theory of human sinfuness. 


English, Hollandish, and French transla- | the effects of the fall of man to bodily 


tions of the Bible. Especially interesting | death and other physical results. He in- 


are the accounts he gives of the growth of | sists that the tendency to the Universalist 


the versions in Latin, German, English, | theory which he finds in the orthodox 


and Hollandish. There are occasional | churches of to-day grows out of the notion 


that men are not altogether to blame for 


verifying of statements. For example, 
he says that Manasseh, the founder of the 
Samaritan religion, was ‘‘a brother, or | point of view with force and acuteness. 
perhaps a grandson, of Jaddua’’ (p. 17). 


He says of the Syriac version, ‘‘ We may 


| The Pelagian theory is a shallow one, but 
it is well that every point of view should 


have its spokesman on the great death, 
and Mr. Cook defends his side with ability. 


safely assign. it to the latter half of the 
second century, probably to the early years 
of that century'’’ (p. 58). In his account 
of the Septuagint he follows the nearly 
our current books 


x % & 


unanimous errors of 


Books Received 


of reference in attributing a statement of 


Josephus to Aristzeus, and an opinion of | 

But these | 
are trifles, which do not mar the general | 
effect. The book is well worthy the hand- 
some form in which the printers have 


October g to October 16 


the Christian Fathers to Philo. 
The Christian Herald, New York 


Red Letter New Testament. $1.75. 
Cassell & Co., New York 


the difficulty of discriminating properly. 


; ‘ | 
the evils of their characters, and he an- | 
tagonizes Universalism from the Pelagian 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaraniced to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 

| tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject te approval as to character, wording, and 

| display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list atany time. for Terms of Sub- 

| scription, see fourteenth page. 
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New Books 





Loveliness 


A Story. By ELIZABETH .STUART PHELPS. 
With illustrations, Square 12mo, attractively 
bound, $1.00. 

Loveliness is a silver Yorkshire terrier, adored 
by his five-year-old mistress. He is stolen, and 
nearly falls a victim to vivisectionists. The 
charm of the dog, his many virtues, the stealing, 
the search, the rescue,—all are depicted in Miss 
Phelps's most graphic style. 


Horace Bushnell 


The Life of one of the most famous preachers, 
wisest theologians, most suggestive writers, 
and noblest men America ever produced, by 
Dr. T. T. MUNGER, author of ‘‘On the 
Threshold.'’ With two portraits, r2mo, $2.00. 


God’s Education of Man 








: Selections from the Table Talk of Martin | 
Yankee and the conservative Dutchman, | put it Luther. Translated by Captain Henry Bell. 
< Io cents. | 
ts , T. & T. Clark, 38 George St., Edinburgh 


Fragments of the Books of Kings according 
to the Translation of Aquila. -krom a 
manuscript formerly in the Geniza at Cairo, 
now in the possession of C. ‘Taylor, D.D., 


Master of S. John's College, and S. Schech- | 


ter, D. Litt., University Reader in ‘Talmudic 
Literature. Edited for the Syndics of the 
University Press by F. Crawford Burkitt, 
M.A. Without facsimiles. 4to, pp. viii, 36. 
Cambridge, at the University Press. New 
York: ‘The Macrsillan Company. 75 cents, 


In 1897 a book was published at the 
University of Oxford containing several 


chapters of the Book of Ecclesiasticus in | 


the original Hebrew. This was from 
fragments discovered in the Geniza of the 
old synagogue in Cairo, Egypt, which Dr. 
Schechter himself described for the read- 
ers of ‘The Sunday School Times, The 
University of Cambridge now gives to the 
public another treasure from this same 
Geniza. Aquila translated the Old Tes- 
tament into Greek the early part of the 
second century A.D.“ We have had a 
good deal of information concerning his 
version, but heretofore no part of its text 
has been accessible to modern scholars 
save in Origen's Hexapla, and in a few 
brief citations, 
lished contains | 
2 Kings 23: 11-27. 
siderations are thought to indicate that 


Kings 20 : 7-17 and 


Paleographical con- 


the copy thus edited was written not many 
decades before or after 500 B.C. 
that the 
made for 


traditions say translation of 
Aquila was 


marked by extreme literalness, that it 


might be a protest against the looseness 
of the Septuagint, all other considerations | 


This 


characteristic appears abundantly in the 


being subordinated to literalness. 


chapters now published. These fragments, 
like those containing the Hebrew chapters 
of Ecclesiasticus, are of very great interest, 
not so much for any new information they 
give us concerning the matters contained 


in the text as for the contribution they | 


make to our materials fur Old Testament 


| Plant Relations: A First Book of Botany. By 


The fragment now pub- | 


The 
' 


Jews, and was | 


| Introduction to the New Testament. 


Y|  Godet, D.D. 
John M. Coulter, A.M., Ph.D., Head Pro- bs ryy 


fessor of Botany in the University of Chi- 
cago. 12mo, illustrated, pp. vi, 264. New | + 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.10 net. | 


Those who have not time to learn botany 


Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia 
1e White By Harry Castlemon. 
$1.25. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
By Kate Upson Clark. 


= 


3eaver. 


in systematic fashion, by classification and | Bringing Up Boys. 
‘«characters,’’ will find this a delightful 5° cents. 
Ginn & Co., Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


. . . The Philadelphia Negro: 
Professor Coulter approaches the subject ' W.E Burghardt Dy Bois. Ph.D. $a. 


introduction to a most interesting science. 


in an entirely different way from the books © 6, Meth Oo. Becen 


The Literary Study of the Bible. 
G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. $2. 
Hodder & Stoughton, London 
Studies of the Portrait of Christ. By the Rev 

George Matheson. 65. 


. . { 
on systematic botany, but in a way not 


less scientific. He studies plants in gen- 


eral in their relations to light and to air, 

their conflict for existence, their processes | 

of nutrition and reproduction, and theit Soughten, Stiiiie, & Ce... Becten. 

The Helpers. By Francis Lynde. $1.50. 

| A Jersey Boy in the Revolution. By Everett T 
‘Tomlinson. $1.50. 

Life of Charles Henry Davis, Rear Admiral 
1807-18777 By his son, Captain Charles H 
Davis, U.S. N. $3. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York 


great groups,—the plants which live in, The Holy Bible. Appointed to be Read it 
Churches. 


places, the intermediate kinds, and those | 1 = nS Pee . eee noe 
| The Voyage of the Avenger. 
St. John. $1.50, 
Little King Davie. By Nellie Hellis. 50 cents 
A Little Daughter of Liberty. By Edith Robin 
He has the gift of being inter- son. 50 cents. 


special adaptation to different situations 
on the earth's surface. In treating of this 
adaptation, he finds plants grouping them- 
selves into societies with common charac- 
teristics. He distributes them into four 


fresh water, those which frequent dry | 
which inhabit salt water or saline plains. 

His treatment of the subject is eminently 

readable. 
esting without ceasing to be scientific or 
| talking twaddle. The 
admirable and illuminative. 


Pratt. 50 cents. 
The Making of Zimri Bunker. 
Long 50 cents. 


The Wild Ruthvens. 


illustrations are 
By Curtis Yorke. §t. 


| G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 

> 4 a 
Principles of Public 
Carleton Lee, Ph.D. 


Red Letter New Testament (Authorized Ver- | 
sion): .With all the Words Recorded 
Therein, as Having Been Spoken by Our 
Lord, Printed in Color. Small 16mo, pp. | The Scarlet Woman. By Joseph 
458. New York: The Christian Herald. | $1.25. 
$1.75. 

The peculiar feature in this edition of 


George Routledge & Sons, 119-121 West 25d St. 
New York 


Hocking 


| Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


| The Messages of the Later Prophets. 
Knight Sanders, Ph.D., and Charles Foste 


Kent, Ph.D. $1.25 net. 


the New Testament is indicated in the 
title. 


| ance, 


It is an attractive volume ia appear- | 

Silver, Burdett, & Co 

The Wise Men of Ancient Israel. 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. $1.25. 


with several minor conveniences. | 
{- ct By Charle 
| The advantage of the red-letter printing 1s | 


obvious, and the parts thus distinguished | Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston 


Differences. By Hervey White. $1.50. 
How Hindsight Met Provincialatis. 
Clarkson Whitelock. §r.25. 


‘have been accurately selected, as a rule. 
In the Gospel of John, chapter 3 : 16-21 
is included among the words of our Lord, 


while many scholars regard this passage | Noble by Birth, By Mary A. Denisoa. §r. 


By F. 


By Richard 


By Henry 


Little Peterkin Vandike. By Charles Stuart 


By William J. 


Speaking. By Guy 


By Frank 


, New York and Chic-go 


By L. 


The Union Press, 1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


| By WILLIAM DE WITT HypDeE, D.D., President 
of Bowdoin College. 16mo, $1.25. 

The spirit of the Divine education, its method, 
its purpose, its successes and seeming failures— 
all these are treated with acuteness of thought 
and in a vigorous style. 


Square Pegs 


With this characteristic story, Mrs. A. D. T. 
WHITNEY celebrated her seventy-fifth birth- 
day,—a beautiful crowning of a beneficent 
life of authorship. 12mo, $1.50. 





A Social Study. By 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston 


| | Money 
| to be Made 


Good pay for all you 
. do, and perhaps five 
hundred or a thousand 
| dollars extra at the 
end of the season. 
We want good, reli- 
| able agents to secure 
subscriptions to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 





1 


AND 


| The Saturday Evening Post 


distribute prospec- 
' tuses, secure renewals, 
and generally look 


after our interests. 


r The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadeiphia 





OXFORD MAPS 


The Maps of Palestine and Western Asia are neces- 
sary for the present and coming Sunday-school lessons, 
These, with our maps of Egypt and Sinai, and St. Paul's 
Travels, will cover all Biblical Geography. These maps 
are kept up to the most recent discoveries, and are ac- 
cepted authority among students. Special terms for 
the maps as a sct. 


| Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 
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HE space at our 
re » 
$3 disposal here 
=\ 


will not begin 







5 to allow reom for all 


a that could be said 







i ANT ee about the good things 
, : " 
r} that the readers of 
- 3 The Century Maga- 

2 


“~ zihke will have 
‘ 
t inthe new 


Fi +4 RD .. ~ y 4 volume, which 
pas F oa 4 +3 begins in No- 
vember, 1899. 


We can only touch upon a few which will be 
specially interesting to readers of THE Sun- 
DAY ScHooL Times—and at the head of these 
we are inclined to place 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY 
By Ernest Sston-TNoMpPson 
Author of “ Wild Animals I Have Known.” 


This story grew out of a suggestion of Mr. 
Kipling’s. 

When Kipling came to America last winter, 
just before his severe illness, he said the man 
he wanted most to meet was the author of 
“Wild Animals I Have Known.”’ So the 
writer of the Jungle Books met Mr. Thomp- 
son, and they “ swapped”’ stories for a long 
evening, and when Thompson told a story of 
a grizzly, Kipling begged him to write it. 
And this is it,—so intimate an account of the 
life of a grizzly from cubhood to old age, that 
it almost seems as if no one but a grizzly 
could have written it. 

The illustrations are especially striking 
(Mr: Thompson is. an artist too, and Mrs. 
Thompson always arranges his pictures and 
groups them on the page). There are full- 
page pictures and scores of little bits of mar- 
ginal pictures like the one shown above. We 
ptint the brief extract that it illustrates. 


** After an hour or two they began to yawn 
and stretch themselves, except little Fuzz, the 
smallest; she poked out her.sharp nose for a 
moment, then snuggled back between her 
mother's great arms. The largest, the one 
afterward known as Wahb, sprawled over on 
his back and began to worry a root that 
stuck up, grumbling to himself as he chewed } 
it, or slapped it with his paw for not stayin 
where he wanted it. Presently Mooney, the mis- 
chief, began tugging at Frizzle’s ears, and got his 
own well boxed. bie 4 clenched for a tussle; then, 
locked in a tight little grizzly yellow ball, they 
sprawled over and over on the grass, and, before 
they knew it, down a bank, and away out of sight 
toward the river. 


Almost immediately there was an outcry of yells | Can you tell, offhand, in just what century pe tere pd te de 


for help from the little wrestlers. There could be 
no mistaking the real terror in their voices. 
dreadful danger was threatening. 
“ Up jumped the gentle mother, changed into a | 
rfect demon, and over the bank in time to see a | 
uge range-bull make a deadly charge at what he 
doubtless took for a yellow dog,” 


Some | 


r | 


MARK TWAINR’S 
ABANDONED AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
It was recently reported 
in the newspapers that 


that it would not be pub- 
lished for one hundred 
years? Whether the latter 
part of the story is true or 
not, he did begin work on 


abandoned it. 





tury has secured a chap- 
ter, “My Début as a Lit- 
erary Person,” and it appears in November. 

This contribution of Mark Twain’s, the graphic 
story of a shipwreck, takes its place in an “ ad- 


MARK TWAIN 


venture series which Zhe Century is printing. 
Another article in the series will be “ The Hard- 
ships of a Reptiler,”” which will recount some odd, 
unexpected. and humorous adventures—and inci- 
dentally will tell what a “reptiler”’ is. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
has an up-to-date article 
in the November Century 
on military preparedness 
in war, It is interesting 
to young and old, for it 
tells just what Governor 
Roosevelt thinks this 
country ought to do in the 
matter of improving the 
army as it has recently 
improved the navy. Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, is 
also a contributor to this T#BODORE ROOSEVELT 
splendid number. 


(orreun” oor 
Remwne oe 





Mark Twain was writing | 
his autobiography, and | 


an autobiography, but has | 
The Cen- | 
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? OLIVER CROMWELL 


From the Portrait by Samuel Cooper in Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, England. | 


From the November Century Magazine. 


Cromwell was born ? 


Can you even tell just how he died? 


| THE CROMWELL HISTORY IN THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
Big reading of history can be made a delight ; 


when it is read in instalments. Readers of 

. The Century who have followed Nicolay & 
Hay's “ Life of Lincoln,” and Professor Sloane's 
‘Napoleon Bonaparte, a History,’ and Professor 
Wheeler's papers on Alexander the Great, with 
their superb illustrations, have not only enjoyed 
the reading, but have accomplished something that 
tells in education. 

Two years ago it was decided that Cromwell 
should be the next great historical personage to be 
treated in the pages of Zhe Century. There was 
one man who could write the life of the Protector 
in the spirit of our own time, and who could make 
an interesting and valuable story of it. That man 
was John Morley, friend of John Stuart Mill and 
Gladstone, author of lives of Edmund Burke and 
Richard Cobden, and a well-known member of 
Parliament. He was persuaded to take up the 
work, though to continue it he has been obliged to 
delay his biography of Gladstone, for which he was 
selected by the family. 

The iffustrations of this serial will be un- 
} surpassed in the of magazines. Her 

Majesty the Queen has allowed some of her great- 
| est treasures to be reproduced for it, and the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, the British and 
Seuth Kensington Museums, the English National 
| Gallery, and the Dukes of Portland and Buccleugh, 
have been equally kind. 


history 


‘Oliver Cromwell” begins in the November 


Century. Why not follow it this winter? You 





| 1., Strafford, Pym, 


LONDON AND PARIS 


will understand Oliver Crom- 
well, soldier and statesman, 
as he has never been under- 
stood before. You will get 
Mr. Morley’s masterly char- 
acterizations of King Charles 
Laud, 
and other leading figures in 
the stirring drama of the 
revolution. And besides the 
Cromwell papers 
have the best magazine of 
general literature and art in 
all the world. 
ing an unprecedented offer 
to readers of The Sunday 


you will 


We are mak- 


School Times to supply 
them with five numbers of 
The Century for $1.00 (20 
cents a copy, regular price 
35 cents a copy), so that they 
may get the first instalments 
of the Cromwell history on 
the easiest possible terms, 
and may also have, complete, 
Ernest Seton-Thompson’s 
“ Biography of a Grizzly,” 
Dr. Weir Mitchell's “ Auto- 
biography of a Quack,” and 
Mark Twain’s story, also 
five instalments of “ Sailing 
Alone Around the World.” 





| There are to be articles on life in the East End of London, by Sir Walter Besant, 


author of “* All Sorts and Conditions of Men,"’ illustrated b 


Phil May and Joseph 


| Pennell, and a brilliant series of articles on Paris, by Richard Whiteing, author 
| of that much read book, “ No. 5 John Street,” to be illustrated by Andre Cas- 


taigne, and to close with a splendid series of pictures on the Paris Exposition. 
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“SAILING ALONE AROUND THE 
WORLD” 


HE best sea-story which has ever 
4% appeared in a magazine is Captain 
Joshua Slocum’s narrative of his 
remarkable voyage of forty-six thousand 


miles around the world, single-handed 





THE BOAT WHICH MADE THE VOYAGE 
AROUND THE WORLD 


and alone, in his little forty-foot boat, 
“Spray.” It began in the September 
Century. 


Captain Slocum has a decidedly humor- 
ous touch, and the story of his pet Barron 
is most fascinating. He made the entire 
voyage with a tin clock, costing $1.00, for 
a chronometer. He sailed fromeFairhaven, 
Mass., to Gibraltar, then recrossed the 
Atlantic to the South American coast, 
passed through the Straits of Magellan, 
called at Juan Fernandez and Samoa, 
and sailed for home around the Cape o. 
Good Hope, stopping at St. Helena, As- 
cension and the West Indies. He had 
adventures with pirates and savages. In 
the Straits of Magellan he used to sprinkle 
the deck with carpet-tacks before he went 
to —— and he found them as successfal 
in repelling a barefooted enemy as Gatling 
guns. 


“THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
QUACK” 


Everybody has read Dr. S. Weir Mit- 

chell’s great novel of the American 

| Revolution, “ Hugh Wynne,” and they will want 

to read what might be called his doctor story, 

| which The Century will print in three numbers, 

| beginning in November,—*“ The Autobiography of 

}a Quack,”’ a promising field for humor and Dr, 
Mitchell’s keen psychological! insight. 

There are to be a great many good stories in this 
The November num- 
yer is especially rich in them. These stories will 
not all be by well-known writers, but several new 
writers are to be introduced. This is partly the 
result of Zhe Century's prizes to college graduates 
who have not been out of college more than a 
year. Seven hundred and fifty dollars a year is 
distributed in this way. 

The prize for the best story this year (to be 
winted soon) was won by a young half-breed 
ndian, the graduate of a Western college. 

















































For*122 


In order to interest readers of The Sunday 
School Times who are not already taking 
The Century we have decided to make an 
extraordinary offer. We will send them 


FIVE NUMBERS OF THE CENTURY 


for $1.00—regular price, 35 cents each; 
$1.75 for the five. These numbers will be: 


SEPTEMBER and 
OCTOBER CENTURY sting fee ers ne: 


World,” which is continued in the November, December, and 
January numbers, to be had under this offer. 
November begins the new volume, and is 


NOVEMBER, the most beautiful number of 7A#e Cen- 

DECEMBER tury ever issued. It contains the open- 

’ ing Chapters of “ Oliver Cromwell,” by 

John Morley; you will get three instal- 

and JANUARY ments of this great history in these three 
numbers~enough to let you find out that it is 

worth following for the entire year. The three COMPLETE 

numbers contain “‘ The Biography of a Grizzly,” by Ernest Seton- 

Thompson (see above), complete. “ The Autobiography of a 


Quack,” by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell (see above). complete. Mark 
Twain's Story (described above), and much besides. 


Nov. and Dec, Numbers are Printed in Colors. 


Do not hesitate about accepting this offer. 
(mentioning The Sunday School Times) to 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 


Containing the first two 
instalments of Captain 


Send $1.00 at once 
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THE : ' eee Work and Workers 
ag po utp THE MUSE OF on 
Convention Calendar 
MESSENGER Idaho, at Caldwell. ...... sg%% 17, 18 
dicate Monitly 2OC BROTHERHOOD Seat tenet eee 
Religious Monthly e a Year ’ 2 re) 


Arizona, at Tucson. . October 21, 22 
The ‘American Mes- 


; >, 
senger’ a is 2 unique Maine, at Portland, . ‘ . « October 24-26 
paper. o other fills its 


; e Colorado, at Boulder. . .. . . October 24-26 
Es By Edwin Markham Oregon, at Albany... ... . October a6-a8 
high-class non-sectarian New Hampshire, at Keene. . . November 7, 8 
pe Riou paper at pre Author of “Th ” District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 13-15 

thin the reac a, s — A - 
os fuldiied its purpses uthor o e Man with the Hoe re g 3 
an well that to-day ne Massachusetts, at Tremont Temple, 


other paper of its class Boston. . ..... .. .« November 14-16 
compares with it in cir- 


culation and influence. This is one of the few really great poems Michigan, at Battle Creek . . November 14-16 
Among our contributors h h 1 £ Olliahorme Territory, at Shawnee. . Nov. 15-17 
. ok ll gp that the c osing years of the century have 
D . » D.D. 


. Southern California, at Riverside. . Nov. 16-18 
‘Dr: J.B. Miller Founder and President produced. In it Mr. Markham voices a healthy Utah, at Salt Lake City. . . . . December 1-3 
; Br ; “Elia Bir, engi oy optimism that is evcn more impressive and British America 
ev. ver ngsbury . . n Ld . . * . 5 

H. T. Mill M Gi New Brunswick, at St. Stephen . October 17-19 
Rev. HT. Mller Mabel Gifiord | convincing than the notes of hopelessness and 


° ° ‘ Ontario, atGalt ....... . October 24-26 
ee fees? eae despair that characterized “The Man with the 


Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson 


Mrs. Julla MacNair Wright Hoe.” At the same time he nobly sets forth ead a: 


and many others. During the coming year, Miss 
re 


a i So i Bh the principles of that universal brotherhood 
Shale Pickers,’”’ by Mr. iB Kova Cg hg 


**Philip Desmond,"’ a serial a absorbing interest, which says: “| am Religion by her deeper name,” 


by Cora S. Day, begins in November, 1899, and an- 


A Noteworthy Convention 
other new serial “ be bogus in the early ll of rg00. This poem appears exclusively in 


in Pennsylvania 
f you send us the small sum of By the Rev. H. A. Bomberger 
ree ! | 25c., silver or stamps, at once, 


ve wit send you this gre at paper Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Teacher- 
or the who 


e of 1900, and, rg 
addition, will send it FREE from the time your Lb Training Department 
scription is received to January 1, tgoo, including 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Special Numbers. Ow l hi : 
Bibles, Books, Pictures, Watches, Clocks, Sil- sees commonplace a thing a conven- 


verware, etc., given for securing subsc tibers. ‘I'erms 
and sample copies tree. Address Dept. 15 


tion is! And what a marvelous 

American Tract Society, 150 Nassau St., mixture of fray and frolic some conven- 

etiaeieedsinsie tions are! But when the Sabbath-school 

Association of splendid old Pennsylvaniz2 

- ILLUSTRATIVE (O F PHILADELPH IA) marshals its forces in annual arra,y, 
sw" NOTES nr 


how rare as a day in June! None the 

For this week, Date of October 21. less bright and joyful, rich in its promise 

A Guide to the Study of the . of abundant fruit, fragrant with the scent 
International Sunday-school The Saturday Evening Post gained a round hundred of earnest purpose, mellow under the 
Lessons for 1900 thousand subscribers and buyers in one year past. Its total cir- glow of true religious fervor, this conven- 


By Jome Lyman Murlbet and culation is nearing two hundred thousand, paid. Your newsman tion seems the sweetest of the year, the 
Robert Remington Doherty will supply you regularly at 5 cents the copy, or we will mail it joy of the whole earth. There is a sol- 


direct every week for five months on receipt of One Dollar, emn stillness in the happy greetings, an 
IT CONTAINS all-pervading hush in the morning hour, 
as arriving delegates, not less enthusiastic, 
numerous maps, charts, and blackboard | assemble for prayer and conference. 


Three hundred and eighty-eight octavo 


' a . y= é The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
pages, eighty-five pictorial illustrations ; 








designs ; many illustrative anecdotes, 
masterly plans of teaching, pithy applica- ao on business as they reverently bow for the 
tions of truth, thorough explanation of Se | THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC Kine’s benediction They are deter 
difficulties, and a list of books for further | J ” OF THE VOCALION IS ITS EXQUISITE TONE ar wa . 7 i Pa i 4 
reading and reference. >. 4 , (“ior ai BUILT on the Vocalion system are pre-eminently fitted mined that this shall be a working con- 


ee eee for church services. They have a full, rich, diapason tone, and | vention, helpful in every part, nor are 
LIST PRICH . : a peculiar delicacy in the string registers, which make them , 
To Sunday-school teachers, for cash, postpaid, : of inestimable value as an accompaniment to the human voice. their purposes broken off. In harmo- 

4 e The method of tone production is radically different from all ni d wi j iri , 
‘ — ; ‘ ) ious accord with the inspiring keynote of 

Curts & Jennings, Cincinnati, Ohio, - others. It gives the pitch as a fixed quality, free reeds being used for * ee P 8 ‘y 
Eaton & Mains, New York, N. Y. } vite: g the purpose. In connection with er one there is a pipe or chamber ‘« spirituality, the sessions begin, and, 
And all booksellers. i=. ee H} through which the tone passes, and which dete rmines its quality. By if ever it may be said that a convention 

, this means the reed is given a smooth, fluty quality of tone as well as / 


i resonance and remarkable power. was Spirit possessed it may be so said of 
= “aS The distinctive features of the Vocalion are: a : . 
Nelsons’ Pe fy Tonal superiority ; this one. As the days passed, that note 
| Dea 4 . Compactness of form in proportion to capacity ; | continued to tremble in the air, and its 
9 tt: eS Variety of registration ; : ‘ 
eacher S . Sis And price. sound, like heavenly music, was _ pro- 
is . We wish to call the attention of all church societies contemplating longed to the very end. with harmony 
° Be PS the purchase of an organ to our Style 22, a full description of which we : “yi jf 
Bibles ee. wae shall be glad to furnish upon application.. Send for catalog K. unbroken, with not an inconsistent chord. 
“pe aed Vocalions range in price from §275 upward. The earnest discussion of Decision 


contain New Helps, 350 I- | Bie At A THE VOCALION ORGAN COMPANY ae . ; : 
pasteattone. Praag sede 9 :*) Fa 18 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY Day, and its uniform observance, led to 


ance, New Maps. - : the following action : ‘‘ The Pennsylvania 


The Helps are just what Sunday-school teach- | Sabbath-school Association heartily en- 
; BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES ) 


ers want. The Illustrations are from recent | | dorses the proposition concerning an an- 
photographs. The Concordance is the most en : ee. . 
complete yet produced. The Maps are spe- Authors and their Homes, Famous Paintings, Architecture, etc. | nual Decision Day service in the Sabbath- 
cially engraved from the late st surveys, and have | } 150 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 100 MADONNAS. | <chools of the state, and recommends 
thorough index. One Cent Each, 120 for $1.00. Size, 5% 8, 1100 Subjects. : : 
| that the officers of the various counties 
The Sunday School Times Says: *“ The } Our pictures are very much superior to any others. A comparison will prove this. 


Nelson Teacher's Bible is of high grade. The an Send four cents, in stamps, for four sample pictures and 24 page catalog, illustrated plan for such an occasion, that, as far as 
work is excellent.” All styles and prices. For | i : ee eee racticable, the last Sabbath in Januar 
sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue. , _ _G P. BROWN & co., ~ - BEVERLY. MASS. each vent be the day set ee me 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 | ‘ ; . (Ce ay . 4 
East 18th Street, New York. om NO BULGING ‘POCKETS 

. . : ; ; 








Their minds and hearts are evidently bent 























How uncomfortable you, an otherwise well dressed per- = | formly among the counties for this pur- 
" pon, feel wien your pechate are” ont of segs <=" bale pose, and that the day bé preceded by 
ing. ft aused oy, carrying a*gee —- rte bills. ' , nell be i und . / 

‘ Y eel comfortable, be we ressed, anc the F a w S ay- 
PARAGON PATENT FOLDING COIN PURSE, - | what sha € known as sunday-schoo 


O You Want to rN the most roomy and least bulky purse made. Lies flat in 


. week, to be observed by such special ser- 
your pocket. r ‘ 


3 Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at the ¢ ; 7 ocz anizatio av i 
take a Trip to . salvuten gelees, postgnlé: Co Seal ‘ vices as local organizations may appoint. 


L d dP No. ort holds $6.00 in silver. . . $ 23 John Wanamaker's annual message 
ondon an aris PAT. DEC. 30, ‘90 a" Se? me? @ PAT. DEC. 30, ‘go. proved as forceful and practical as his ad- 

2 ‘Ww i . 
Next Summer ? ___ JAMES S . TOPHAM, Sole Manufacturer, 1238 Pennsylvania Ave., ashington, D. C 





____. | dresses always are. He reviews the w-,': of 
y 


Do you want to earn it? If you | THE BUSINESS END | Unitarianism | the past year, and calls attention to the fact 


can furnish first-class references, and are , that ‘‘the Pennsylvania State Sabbath- 
F is well defined by its National Conference declaration " oe ee . 
O A SUNDA Y-SCHOOL | as ** the retigi Sati 
gion of Jesus, holdin 


willing to approach pe ple i in your locality , in accordance ; : : 
o school Association falls in lin ng w 
with an attractive and meritorious proposi- | » teal “orn nd a te son te | with his teaching, that pract cal religion is E t ‘ e along with 
tion, address for particulars bend for itand Ieata a few things about MODERN cummed up in love to God and love to man: the vast industries of the country that 
BUSINESS METHODS in the Sunday-school.—It REGIS TER is its representative weekly ; d ark thi y 4 rani 
EGISTE ‘ y paper; and mark this century as the age of organiza- 
MERRILL & BAKER, Publishers | costs you nothing but the asking. | four consecutive a will be sent you upon request, ti Most ; il tl 6 b t on . 
o o- - Address The | tion. Most assuredly, the best year in 
Dept. H. 9 and 11 E. 16th St., New York iF EE T. BAM Christion Register, Ellis Building, . 
® i h Ellis B ildi » Ce Street, ‘ P os 
| Goldemiee olen, | Ebratig,enetce, “i> Pullin, Comers Sues | she thirty-five since the Association was 





a 














October 21, 1899 


born is the year 1899. 
sixty-seven counties of the state has been 
organized upon.what is believed to be a 
living basis. 
ally in the work of the teachers of teach- 


Every one of the 


Education has received an 
| very fortunate in having with them the 


ers, and by the thorough preparation | 
through teachers’ -meetings, normal insti- | 


tutes, and county conventions, that have 


been so faithfully held from Oetober to | 


October during the past year to effectually 
carry on this undenominational work. 
What the public school is to the intelli- 
gence of the body politic, the Sunday- 


school is to the good order and elevation | 


of all communities in which it exists.’’ 
He calls to mind, in stirring words, the 


| 


| 
} 


| 


marvelous achievements of this nineteenth | 


century, ‘‘the world’s greatest period,"’ 


and urges ‘‘ the closing century's demand | 


upon the Sunday-school.”’ 
Something more of the zeal and earnest- 


| Halifax and J. T. Burchell of New Camp- 
| bellton ; 


° . | 
ness that characterized the convention 


may be seen in the notable financial 


| of Halifax and Miss Eva McDarman of 


pledges made for the work of the ensuing 


year. From the $5,600 pledged last 
year at Johnstown they sprang to $10,000, 
paused for a breathing spell, 
quietly moved on up into higher figures. 
This will assure a larger work, more lib- 
eral plans, and additional workers. 
department of the Association work, pri- 
mary, teacher-training, home class, house- 
will be immediately 
enlarged and improved. 

And thus the work proceeded, with the 
delegate enrolment of last year doubled, 
with the income doubled, with redoubled 
interest and earnestness, the 
midst. of all, the cry of ‘‘one hundred 


to-house visitation, 


and, in 


thousand scholars for Christ during the } which meets monthly. 


next year!’’ Professor Hamill said (he’s 

always saying kind things), ‘‘it would be 

impossible to match that program.”’ 
Philadelphia. 


“2% 


A Year’s Work of the 
Nova Scotia Sun- 
day-Schools 


By C. E. Creighton, 


Secretary of the Nova Scotia Provincial 
Association 


HE Fifteenth Annual Convention of 
the Nova Scotia Sunday-school As- 


and then | 


| 
i) 


Every | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| by the death of his mother. 


| gates’ a delightful reception. 
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many wise suggestions and words of coun- 
sel, were a great help to the convention. 
His normal drill on «* Aim "’ 
ingly practical. 


was. exceed- 
The convention was also 


Rev. A. Lucas, field secretary of New 
Brunswick. His address on county or- 
ganization will bear fruit. 

The convention greatly missed the 
wise counsel of the chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Dr. Woodbury, who 
was called away after the second session 
The con- 
vention received an invitation to meet 
next year in Dartmouth, which was ac- 
cepted. 

The following officers were elected : 
President, E. L. Thorne of Dartmouth ; 
vice-presidents, George A. Macdonald of 


treasurer, E. F. Smith of Halifax ; 


recording secretaries, Miss Lily Lathern 





Great Village ; 
O. M. 
department, 


general or field secretary, | 
Sanford ; superintendent normal | 
E. D. King, Q.C.,.of Hali- 
fax ; superintendents of the primary depart- | 
ment, Miss Laura Dickie of Upper Stem- | 
racke and Hugh McKenzie of 
superintendent of Home Department, Mrs. 
Mabel P. Wilson of Port Greville ; super- 
intendent 


Truro ; 


of temperance department, 
Mrs. Laura J. Potter of Canning 
C. & 

The above, together with one member 
| from each county, elected by the county, 
constitute the executive committee, which 


meets semi-annually. 


; secre- 


tary, Creighton. 





The business mean- | 
while is carried on by a sub-executive, 





At the close of the convention, the 
people of Springhill tendered the dele- 
A small 
and dug | 


party went down the mine 


lumps of coal out, which they carried | 
Altogether the con- | 


away as meme ntoes. 


| vention at Springhill was one of the best 





ever held in Nova Scotia. There was not 


one jarring note. The treasurer's report 


| showed a balance to credit of about sixty 


| dollars, and all debts paid. 


sociation was held at Springhill, October | 


10 to 12, The Rev. Z. L. Fash of Hali- 
conducted the devotional 
He took as a motto for the 
‘We would see 


fax 
throughout. 


convention Jesus.”’ 


| 


services | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Eighty-six delegates registered outside of | 


Springhill. 

expected. 
The program was full of meat, and the | 

recommendations of the Executive Com- | 


mittee were all of a practical nature. 


This was not as many as was | 


Chief of these was the proposal that, if | 


the financial part can be managed, a sum- | 


mer school be held in some central local- 
ity next summer. This was well discussed | 


and heartily approved of by the conven- | 


tion. 


| 


Next in importance was the pro- | 


aa he 
posal to hold at least six institutes in 


different parts of the province the coming | 


The first will be held 
probably the Friday 


year. 
mouth, last 
Saturday in October. 
dents of the four departments—normal, | 
primary, home, and temperance—evinced 
the greatest enthusiasm for their work. 
Each one thought his department the | 
most important, and urged its claims upon 
the convention. 


The International work was represented 
by Alfred Day, field secretary of Ontario. 
forceful addresses, 


His earnest, and his 


in Dart- | 
and | 
The superinten- | 








Flalifax, N. 8. 





FOR THE BIRDS 


Dickey Downy 


‘An Autobiography of a Bird’ 





By VIRGINIA S. PATTERSON 


PRICE, 


192 PAGES 


containing numerous 


60 Cents, Postpaid 


A story of a bobolink 
told by himself. 
Witty, instructive, 
original. 

Withal, it isa 
powerful protest 
against the whole- 
sale slaughter of 

song and other 


birds. 
mR 


1420 Chestnut St.,| | 
Philadelphia | 








beautiful 


Colored 
Pictures 


and black and white 
sketches of birds 


FROM LIFE 


IT ISSURE TO 
BECOME VERY 
POPULAR. 














American Baptist 











| 

| 

' 
Closing out entire retail stock | 
at great sacrifice. Improve 
this opportunity to get books 
for holiday presents, and for the 


Publication Society 
Sunda y-school library , cheap. 


BOOKS Write for catalog an 'prices to 


a PUB. CO., Al penonlahth ew York. 


cage birds, 100 fine illus- 
trations, er in 7 colors. 
pou mention 


y | R D Gz A beantifu) book on Ca- 
- paper 


naries, Parrots and ether 
Write us to-day. ww Oe FREE « Moines, Ia. | 





FROM ning. Cloth, $1. 
By the Closest 1 ies. By Jessie Mac- 
OLD LANDS gregor Shaw. Cloth. $1.00. 
Noble by Birth. By Mary A. Deni- 
in the light of modern researches. By Davip ees | y y son. Cloth, $1.00. A book that can- 
D.D. . Based on his travels in Palestine and the East. | | 7 | not fail to please boy's and girls. 
ad illustrations. 366 pages. $1.50. } | Gladys j insday By rs. S 
| Things of Northfield, and Other Things, which | | Reeves. Cloth, f.c0, ‘The key to her 
shout be in every = h. By Davip Grace, D.D. | Manual ‘6 Git bias Cited 
I2mMo, paper, 25c.; cloth, soc. | Sy A P. Foster, D D Cloth, 75 cts. 
| Facts that Call for Faith. By Davin Grace, D.D. } Tres ats of eve ry topic in Sunday-schoo 
A series of masterly appeals on the great themes of | organization and management 
eternal life. Refuting the arguments of the skeptic ar oaay Helps for Busy Worlers. Py 
and agnostic, and confirming the believer's faith and ] ice, D.D. Cloth, soc.; paper 
hope. 314 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 15 rc, A concise ane clear statement of 
—_ . methods of work. 
Bible Difficulties: Their Alleviative Interpretation. Heavenly City. By E.W. Rice, D.D. 
By R.S Mac Artuur, D.D. Discussing such ques- \ Cloth, soc. ; paper, 3s 
tions as: “ Was the World Made in Six Days?”’ | Kineen AN. Bs Clara H. Rennel- 
** Jonah and his Book,” etc. _12mo, cloth, $1.50. } son. Cloth, $1.00. ‘The power of love 
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The Youth's 
Compa 





FEW among the two hundred 
special attractions that will enrich 
The Companion’s volume for 1900 are: 





Perilous Service in the 
Philippines, 


By Maj.-Gen. Wesley Merritt. 


The Habit of Thrift, 


By Andrew Carnegie. 


How I Acted the Mis- 


sionary, 
By Henry M. Stanley. 


The Modern Girl’s Am- 
bitions, 
By Margaret Deland. 


Country Boys Who Come 
to New York, 


By S. A. Nelson. 


The Boyhood of Farragut, 


By Capt. A. T. Mahan. 


Sm us your address on a 
4) postal card and we will mail 
you our Illustrated Announcement of 


the 1900 volume and sample copies 
of the paper Free. 


50c. Calendar Free. 


The Companion Calendar for 1900 is exquisitely lithographed 
in 12 colors from original designs painted expressly for The Com- 
panion. This Calendar, which would cost a dollar in the stores, 
and is sold by us to non-subscribers for 50 cents, is given free 
to new subscribers for the 1900 volume, as explained in our 


Special Subscription Offer. 











HOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75, the price 

of a year’s subscription, with this slip or the name 

of this paper will receive The Companion Free for the 
remaining weeks of 1899, the beautiful Companion Cal- 


endar, and the 52 issues of the new volume to Jan., roor. 
EE 114 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 





Jean's Dapestuatty. By Howe ERen- 


The Old Book and the Old Faith. By Dr. Mac- 
Artuur. Timely, helpful, and refreshing lectures, 
in this age of doubt and skepticism. 12mo, $1.50. 

Thoughts for the Occasion. Patriotic and Secu- 
lar. Historical facts and timely thoughts for our fif- 
teen patriotic and holiday occasions. 578 pages. $1.75. Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry eourarees 

| anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige t 
E. B. TREAT & Cco., Publishers | tablichers and the advertiser é olating, thal you sa 
241-243 West 23d Street, New York City. | the advertisement in The Sunday Se i Times 


to lead to a nobler life. 
These prices include delivery by mail. 


The American S. S. Union 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Oxford ” 


Teachers’ Bibles 


and Authorized American Editions 








With New Helps, 
Maps, and 124 
Full-page Plates. 


The Best Paper 
The Best Printing 
The Best Binding 








In Actual Use 


‘*T want to emphasize the value of this beok, 
since I know it by personal experience. ‘The helps 
of the Oxford Bibie are really what they are called. 

. On the whole, | think it is the best for the 
average teacher.''—ev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalog. 


Oxford University Press 37.77.;°" 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 







Prince of Peace. Con- 
cert Exercise for 5.8., by 
- Hartsough & F**'more. 
Beautiful music and reci- 
Sansone, pong SES. per dozen, 
post-pair WS 
Recitations and Dia- SX 
legues, No. 4, 10 cts. 
Santa Claus’ Charm. 
A Christmas Cantata by Chas. H. 
Gabriel. Bright music and dialogue, 
30 cts.; aN rs) 0 per dozen, not prepaid. 
Santa Claus and the 
Christmas Dollis. By Mrs. J.M. 
Ross andJ. B. Herbert. A beautiful 
cantata for primary grades, 3v cts., 
a 4 bn r dozen, not prepaid. v 
nee of Peace. Anthem by Herbert, 10 cts. 
Watchmen shall lift up the Voice. 
Anthem by Danks, l” cents. 
he above are all new. Our Christmas Music is un- 
surpassed, We supply every need. Full descriptive 
Catalogue sent on application. A sample of our 
monthly Musica, Mrssenorn sent free. 





FILLMORE BROS, 119 W. 6th St., Cincinnati. 





1899 ‘Hall- Mack Co.’s 


40 Bible House, New York: 


1899 | 





Samples of the 3 for 


Christmas Services 
THE STAR AND THE SONG 
N OF THE HIGHEST roc. in stamps. 
BETHLEHEM’S KING per 100, postpaid. 
These services are by Messrs. Hall, Mack, Miles, and | 
Rev. Judefind. ‘The best we have ever published. — 


The Sunday School ‘Times said of our music: “It is 
new, unusual, and charming. 
Send sc. in Ste amps for two former successful services, 


Two Grand Concert Cantatas for Children : 
Santa's Decision. $2.40 per dozen; 20 cts. singly. 
A Trip to Old Chris. $3.00 per dozen ; 30 cts. singly. 
Send for catalog of our church and Sunday-school | 
music. Our publications are on sale at all dealers. 


HALL-MACK CO., Pubs., rozo Arch St., Phila. 


Pa. 


1899—MacCalla & Co.’s Services —1899 | &o- chitaren at Home: 


** Bethlehem’s Manger,’’ by William A. Pickell. 
** Christmas Starlight,” by George C. Hugg 
and Powell G. Fithian 

best writers, inc lud- 


es of Xmas Carols by 
ing original exercises and special features for Primar 
$3.75 per 100, postpai 


Department. Price, 5 cents each ; 


For 6 cents “* will send you our Holiday Sample | 


Packet, containing complete copies of | 
both the above services, also our 80-page illustrated | 
Xmas Annual, and samples of Sunday-school specialties, 


MacCalle «& Compeny, 249 Deck St., Puladsipnta 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC FREE 


One sample of new Christmas meniehie | 
Free to any Superintendent or Leader 
asking for it. Drop a card to the under- 
signed, state which notation, round or charac: | 
ter notes, is wanted. 


The Ruebush-Kieffer Co., Dayton, Va. 


Fach 16 pag 





> Fad 2 . 
Hood’s Christmas Music 
this year is of special merit. 
Adam Geibel, and other well-known writers 
represented. Send ten cents for sample copies 

of latest Annual and Services. 
JOHN J. HOCD, 1024 Arch St., 

phia ; 38 Kandolph St. » Chicago. 

to Church and Sunday-school Work- 


F R r E ers! A copy of our 


80 page iilustrated Christmas and 
New Year Annual and General Catalog, 


which lists a full line of holiday supplies, such as music, 
Xmas and New Year cards, calendars, booklets, candy- 
boxes, Superintendent's and Secretary's requisites and 
novelties. A source of suggestion and inspiration 


from cover to cover. 
MacCatta & Co., 249 Dock | Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHRISTMAS SONGS fe" seis netitys? 
by / LERED EIRLY. 
Send 10 cents for complete samples of the latest three 


<3) 16 page exercises. All very excellent. 
f Per roo, pos ipaid, $3 2} 


John R. Sweney, 


Philadel- 





Price { With all supplements. 


Address A. BEIRI Y, 184 in Salle Street, Chicago. 
a@ Church Choir Music—The latest and best in 


great variety. 
1899 Just from the press, a New Song Book for 

Sunday Schools, & Young Peoples Societies 
BY J. H. ALLEMAN, author of “SONGS OF THE SAVIOR'S LOVE™ entitled 


CEMS OF SAGRED SONG Sut ,C2t” 


Nous WHSEEES Be Seer Boo 


‘Christmas Services. 





Samples of two new and bright Christmas Services 


gent on receipt of only two 2 cent stamps. Write to-day. 


Hope Publishing Company, 84 Wabash Ave., Chicago. cuban 





$4 | 


| 


| 
2 





| (songs only), 5c. 
services, toc, 
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Reader, do you know what real 


Houten are synonymousterms. The 
tains all the valuab 
cocoa. 
which is the principle of 


the use of the former cause 
which is 
has previo 


ousl 


effects. Of course, only a 


described as “A triumph of science!’ 


erages. It smelis so good, 


? 
wives and wide-awake people generally, the best cocoa and that of Van 


known firm isa prepasation from the very best cocoa beans, and con- 
e nutritive and stimulati 
The cocoa-bean oaties an alkaloid called * 


‘cup that cheers, bul does not inebriate.” 
The great boint of difference between the stimulating 
properties of alcohol, and that of theobromine is, that 


ropo*tioned to the amount of stimulation it 
brought about; 
(theobromine) is unattended by such unpleasant after- 


Van Houten’s will work in the aforesaid manner. That cocoa has been 


uble and easy of assimilation and digestion by the weakest stomach, 
It costs but a trifle, being less than one cent per cup; and it = the 
simplest drink to make ready, of the whole catalogue of possib 
and tastes so delicious, that when 
it you will certainly exclaim: “Ah! indeed, it is a triumph of sc ence 
















cotoa is? To economical house- 


cocoa manufactured by that well- 


properties natural to 
* Theobromine,” 


$a subsequent depression, Se 
the use of the latter 
first-class cocoa, such as 

It is absolutely pure, entirely sol- 


le bev- 
ou try 
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From Our Meighbors 


The True Teacher 


From an address by the Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, 
reported in The University Record 


HE teacher must first of all be a real 
man. Scholarshipissecondary. The 
only wholesome influence which man 

can have on man is exerted by his person, 
ality. Itis admitted that, where observatio 
is possible, we may not rest content with ex- 
planation. Let the pupil be brought face to 
face with the thing itself, that he may exer- 
cise his powers on this, and not on words 
about the thing. This is the method of all 
right* teaching, which is nevef r1férely 
talk about science or philosophy or litera- 
ture, but is above all exemplification, con- 
crete presentation of the subject ; and 
since the highest we know on earth be- 
comes concrete only in man, the first 
thing to be asked for, when there is question 
of a school of whatever kind, is a genuine, 
noble, wise, and loving personality. 

This is the presupposition in all theories 
and problems of education. Like begets 
like, and to hope, to illumine, exalt, and 
purify, when we ourselves are dark, low, 
and unclean, is to hope for a reversal of 
the laws of nature. He who would de- 
velop in the young a sense of religion and 
duty, of honor and freedom, must himself 
be all alive with these elemental powers. 
There is doubtless a science and an art of 
education, and consequently there are 
principles and methods of which the 
teacher must make use, if he is to do 
good work. Is it not plain that history or 
literature or geography or mathematics 
may be rightly or wrongly taught? Is it 
not necessary that the methods of teach- 
ing be adapted to the subject as well as to 





| information 


the mental condition of the pupil? Now 


| this is pedagogy—it is little more than 


good sense applied to the purposes of 
education . . . Nevertheless, it is a funda- 
mental error to suppose that the prin- 
ciples, rules, and methods of pedagogy 
are the chief requirement in education. 
Neither a fund of accurate and pertinent 
nor the most approved 


| methods can supply the essential and in- 


. be capable. 


dispensable pedagogical requisite—the 
awakened mind, the loving heart, the 
quick and comprehensive view, to which 


as to the eye of a skillful general or 
physician, the exigencies of each moment 
and situation are revealed. The true 
teacher is at once a leader, an inspirer, 
and a healer. .. . 
Montaigne holds that the teacher 
needs a well-made rather than a well- 
filled head, which is his way of saying 
that learning is of less importance 
to the educator than an open and sincere 
|mind, capable of judging with fairness 
and of reasoning with accuracy.... 
Nothing has such power to draw forth hu- 
man strength and goodness as leve. The 
teacher's first business is to win the heart, 
and through the heart the will of his 
pupils ; and to this end a generous faith 
in them is the most effective means. By 
| trusting them he shows them how to trust 
themselves ; by believing in them he leads 
them to believe in themselves, thus awak- 
ening in them a desire to realize the high 
things of which they see they are held to 
Nothing destroys the con- 
| fidence of the young so quickly or so 
| thoroughly as to know that their teachers 
| are insincere or unjust. Better rule by 
| brute force than by deceitful devices. If 
| there be anything false in them it cannot 
| be hidden from the quick glance of youth- 
| ful eyes... . 
How pleasant it is to hear Montaigne 
tell that his father did not permit him 
to be wakened except by the sound of 
some musical instrument. So possibly 
does God awaken us from life. What- 
ever others may hold, let the teacher 
be persuaded that the faults of the young 
are due to weakness and ignorance rather 
than to malice ; and if he find a few who 
have inherited or acquired a vicious dis- 
position, let him not imagine that they can 
be corrected and improyed by anything 
| but patience and loving-kindness, as- 


sisted possibly by medicine and hygiene. 
The master must first be master of him- 
self. 
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JERUSALEM AS THE 
CHILD-JESUS SAW IT 


By Canon H. B. Tristram, D.D., F.R.S. 












Probably no one living is better fitted 
to write this article than the venerable 
Canon of Durham Cathedral, who already 
has thousands of warm friends among the 
The article is one 
of eight specially written ‘‘ side lights ’’ to 
appear on the lessons of the first quarter, 


readers of this paper. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


By M. N. R. Stormont 









Many an American parent will be in- 
terested in reading of the daily life of the 
children in a part of the world which is 
now passing through stormy and trou- 
blous times. This article is one of a 
series on ‘* Child Life in Many Lands.’’ 
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MORALITY OF 
LAWN-MOWERS 


By Amos R, Wells 















‘* Homespun Homilies ’’ is the general 
title under which the bright Managing 
Editor of The Christian Endeavor World 
will furnish a series of clever, snappy 
little sermons to busy men and women, 
This on lawn-mowers is one of them. 
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HOW GOD LED 
THE LEADERS 


An Incident of the Centennial 
Commission of 1876 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


reminiscences of the 
veteran editor of The Sunday School 
Times published in these columns during 
the past summer have been one of the 
striking features of the year. Dr. Trum- 
bull tells here how the Centennial Ex- 
hibition came to be closed Sundays. He 
will follow this by other reminiscences. 


The pe rsonal 
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4 Plans 








75c. 


5 or more to sepa- 
rate addresses. 














60c. 


in packages of 
5 or more. 














of prices will be based on convenience and economy. 


ment of these lessons. 


A NEW ERA IN 
LESSON STUDY 


-— HE International Lesson Committee have 
bettered their best to a remarkable 
degree in their admirable new course 
on the Life of Christ from the Four Gospels. 
Sunday School Times is laying extensive plans 


for a totally new and systematically graded treat- 


these new graded helps is that they are for use 
not merely in the fully graded school, but in.any 
Sunday-school. 
tion, including prominent members of the Lesson 
Committee itself, will write them. 

Bight expert primary workers from north, 
south, east, and west will assist in the preparation 
of every week’s helps for teaching the lessons to 


classes, 





ceeding anything yet attempted or proposed in its 
magnitude and far-reaching possibilities for useful- 
And in addition to these new methods of 
International study, the paper will continue the 
same wealth of general comment on the lessons 
that has already made it famous throughout the 
Rare and choice pictures, specially re- 
produced for The Sunday School Times, and avail- 
able only to its readers, will furnish added light. 


Full particulars of these new plans will soon be 


ed. Will you 


Your Choice 





And an attractive feature of 


Bible teachers of wide reputa- 


a combination of talent far ex- 


not enter the new era 
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$1.00 


Less than 5, but 
more than 1, sepa- 
rately addressed. 












Yes, anybody. 


use the 


A FORE-GLEAM OF 1900 


More light on the Book of books, more light on the perplexing problems of Sunday-school work, and a 
generous furnishing of help to better thinking and living—all this, and more, is yours in the coming year as a 
reader of The Sunday School Times. 


“STORY-TELL LIB” 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson 
Lib 7s a story-teller—but that’s all we'll 


tell you for now. 
** Fishin’ Jimmy’ 
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LATEST DISCOVERIES 
IN BIBLE LANDS 


By Prof. Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht 


World leaders in university centers and 


“THE RESPECTABLE 
MR. RAIKES” 


By J. Henry Harris 


Author of ‘* Robert Raikes: the 
Man and His Work”’ 


It will surprise many to learn that the 
founder of the modern Sunday-school, 






WHAT ANYBODY CAN 
DO ON A BLACKBOARD 


By Florence H. Darnell 


schools, will tell how it is to be done. 


We strongly commend the 75 cent rate to your consideration. 
ence between that and the 60 cent rate is only 15 cents a year, but the difference in convenience to 
subscriber and club-organizer is very marked. A steadily increasing number are availing themselves 
of this rate, which is one-quarter less than was formerly charged for the same service. 

Enough free specimen copies of any one issue to supply all the teachers, officers, and adult 
Bible students in any school, will be sent free, upon request. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Be assured that the next year will mark a new sort of usefulness throughout 
Only a fore-gleam here, but enough to show that there will be even stronger reasons than ever for 
having The Sunday School Times as your every-week co-worker. 








Any one who knows 
need not fear for the 


“ 





on the field in Palestine, Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Asia Minor, Arabia, and 
Persia, will continue to assist Professor 
Hilprecht in supplying his readers, exclu- 
sively through these columns, with the 
freshest news anywhere available jp this 
sphere of Bible study. 


* 





Robert Raikes, ‘‘ dressed like a dandy, a 
‘buck’ of the period, and in the streets 
had the swagger of a man of fashion.’’ 
But Mr. Harris shows touchingly how 
‘all the little vanities of the man were 
submerged in an overwhelming desire to 
elevate humanity, and create a new race 
out of the child life of the streets, running 
to perdition to the eternal shame of the 
state and church.’’ 
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Not the finished artist, 


but the modest teagher or superintendent 
who would like to, but is sure he can’t 
effectively. And Miss 
Darnell, who has instructed large audi- 


ences at the New Jersey summer primary 
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Single sub- 
scription. 
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Eutered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly | 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘hese rates include postage 


75 cts. 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. 
former rate was $1.00. ) 
Less than 


$ 1 -00 than one, 


addresses at $1.00 each, 
Five or more copies in a package 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 

$ 1.50 One copy, one year. 

$1.00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. rose 
Free Copies Qitiesioetd tor every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Five or more copies to separate 
addresses will hereafter be sent at 
(The 


five copies, and more 
will be sent to separate 
per year. 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club ouch additional subscrip» 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made 


A Club at 


‘The papers for aclub of five or more 
sul bebetiers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


’ Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cent rate do net bear the names of 
the subscribers in the club. The 


are 
Addressed package is addressed to one person 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge, 

A package-c lub subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year's subs ription has over six months to 
rup. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to Shame ye is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. nose who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the cheng made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 


Dividing 
a Package 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
may be divided into smaller ‘Packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough epee of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
Jree, upon application. 


% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embrs aced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, One year, 
‘wo or more copies, one year, 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 


Yo secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one ade ress, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. c ., will receive year 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philade iphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 





which unlocks the best oppor- 
tunities in the Business World 
is the skilled use of the 


Remington 
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Let its twenty years 


of constantly-growing success talk. That ought 
to convince you that there’s “something in 

Pearline.”’ 
Twenty years ago Pearline was a new idea 
And no new idea could have come into favor 
so rapidly and so largely, or would have been 
so copied and imitated, if it hadn't been a good | 
idea. Pearline saves more, _- washing, 

than anything else that’s safe to use. 
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Typewriter 


because the chief demand is al- 
ways for Remington operators. 
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#5 Press. Oirenlar or small newspaper press $18. 
ypesetting easy. Money maker, saver. Stam 

alos, presses, type, 4c. “Tue PRE ess co 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this papér, you will oblige the 
publishers and the adv The Seale, stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


| 728 Chestnut Serect, Philadelphia. 





Interest in Communion 


and the healthfulness of the 
service should prompt every 
person (who should know 
the danger of a general cup) 
to investigate our plan. 
Why do you allow at the 
Lord’s Supper a practice 
that would not be tolerated 
in any civilized home ? 

Send for our catalogue 

and price list. As outfit sent on approval. 
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Wirth Repeating 


The Forest Glade 


Charles Turner, in A Library of Religious Poetry 


S one dark morn I trod a forest glade, 
A sunbeam entered at the further end, 
And ran to meet me through the yield- 
ing shade, — 
| As one who in the distance sees a friend, 
| And, smiling, hurries to him ; but mine eyes, 


| Bewildered by the change from dark to bright, 
Received the greeting with a quick surprise 
| At first, and then with tears of pure delight $ 


| 








For sad my thoughts had been, —the tempest’s 
wrath 
Had gloomed the night, and made the morrow 


gray ; 
That heavenly guidance humble sorrow hath, 
Had turned my feet into this forest-way,, 


Just when His morning-light came down the 
path, 
Among the lonely woods at early day. 


x“ % & 


Hood’s Place in Literature 


From “ Poems of Thomas Hood,’ 


* edited by Robert 
Ainger 


LTHOUGH Hood is one of the best 
known and best loved names in our 
literature, it may be doubted if, 

either as poet or humorist, he has ever 
received his full due of recognition, For 
this there are many obvious reasons. In 
the first place, he wrote too much, and so 
diluted his reputation. From the date of 
his marriage, continually harassed by ill- 
health and pecuniary anxieties, he was 
forced to produce literary matter in season 
and out of season,—with the grain and 
against it. He was obliged often to manu- 
facture ‘‘ copy’’ sitting up in bed, propped 
with pillows, struggling against pain and 
weakness. Much of his comic verse might 
well be spared, and an even larger pro- 
portion of his comic prose. And by a 
well-known perversity incident to human 
judgment, the critic too often turns to the 
feebler productions of the writer as the 
gauge of his quality, and as determining 
his rank. Hood has suffered in his de- 
gree from this cause, even as the reputa- 
tion of a greater poet, Wordsworth, has 
suffered, and continues to suffer, from 
the inferior quality of what Hood happily 
called his’ ‘‘ Betty Foy-bles.’’ 

Again, Hood's position in literature has 
been affected by the circumstances that 
he did two things excellently, which, in 
the general view, are incompatible, —in 
which case, as I have already noticed, 
popular opinion generally fixes on the in- 
ferior gift as representing the writer's real 
capacity. He was a ‘‘funny man,’’ as 
well as a lyric poet of real quality and 
earnest aims, and was so admirable and 
original in the former and more abundant 
character that it probably caused many to 
regard the serious verse as merely an am- 
bitious bid for a reputation it was not in 
the writer's power to achieve.. Hood, 
doubtless, helped to strengthen this im- 
pression by practically ceasing to produce 
serious poetry for some fifteen years of his 
short life. But that this was due, as I 
have already said, to the necessity of find- 
ing a ready market for his wares, is, I 
think, beyond a doubt. Thackeray, in 


| his essay before referred to, assumes that 


Hood mistook the true bent of his genius. 


| Writing to a friend, respecting some mem- 
"| oir of him which 
~~ | Hood had said, 


had been published, 
‘« You will judge how well 


| the author knows me when he says my 


| the time he wrote these words,”’ 


This extraordinary y aT 


mind is rather serious than comic.’’ ‘At 
says Thack- 


‘*he evidently undervalued his own 


| serious power, and thought that in pun- 
| ning and broad grinning lay his chief 


| strength. 
| are those 
| ceivable 


But surely Hood’s words here 
of saddest irony. It.is incon- 
that the man who wrote the 


| poems published in the volume of 1827, 





and also those of the last two years of his 
life, when he was once more free to fol- 
low the natural bent of his genius, can 
have doubted that his truest, as well as 
his highest, faculty, was that of the poet. 

The best puns of Hood, as has already 
been observed, have nothing in common 
with what I have called mechanical wit, 
but are aglow with humor and imagina- 
tion. To deny these the rank of wit be- 
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cause the vehicle of them is a ‘‘ pun,"’ is 
to be the slave of a definition. A favor- 
ite methed with Hood, it will be remem- 
bered, was to embody his pun in a draw- 
ing. These ‘« picture-puns '’ abound in 
the Comic Annuals. I may cite two spe-" 
cimens of these. -One represents an 1nCcl- 
dent in a besieged town,- where a live 
shell has fallen into a house, and is 
smoking away in alarming fashion in the 
center of the floor. The occupants of the 
room are escaping hurriedly by door, 
window, and chimney, the legend under- 
neath being, ‘One black ball excludes.”’ 
The other drawing referred to, also (like 
so many of Hood's) of a grim but never 
cynical humor, displays a recruiting ser- 
geant waving above his head the dreaded 
cat-o' -nine-tails. The legend beneath is 
the well-known toast, ‘‘ The Army! and 
Three-tiimés-three !’’ As I have just'said, 


Hancy that prompted ‘such things, merely 
because they savor of the ‘‘ pun,’’ is to 
run the risk of seriously limiting one’s 
ranze of literary sympathy and enjoyment. 
Indeed, the peculiar genius of Hood 
ay oblige us to reconsider more than one 
pf our favorite literary canons, and among 
them the relation of wit and poetry. 
ood’s wit is constantly poetical, and his 
poetry is so frequently witty as to make 
he division of his verse, for editorial pur- 
poses, into ‘‘serious’’ and ‘* humorous"’ 
a matter of real difficulty. We are all 
agreed that wit is heightened by an ele- 
ment of poetic fancy. The question re- 
mains, Is poetry, when in intention serious, 
helped or hindered, weakened or strength- 
ened, by admixture with wit? The ques- 
tion has often been raised and discussed 
in connection with the euphuistic poets— 
‘« Metaphysical*’ or Fantastic—of the 
seventeenth century, Cowley, Lovelace, 
Cleveland, and the rest. And the ques- 
tion has been so far settled that we are 
all agreed that the habitual use of ‘‘ con- 
ceits,"' wherein is mere ingenuity, is fatal 
to any enduring pleasure. In this shape, 
the thing was then a fashion, and faded 
in due course, like all fashions. The 
bulk of the poetry of these men is un- 


think, be gainsaid. 


| question of place in a class list. 


o disparage the rare and original vein of | 
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As a poet, he cannot, 
indeed, be placed in the first rank, or | 
even in the second; but genius is no | 
Hood 
has a real individuality, which gives him 
the primary claim to the title, and he has 
charm and sincerity to boot. Through 
these things he lives, and will live, when 
those manifold echoes of other poets 
which abound in every generation are 
died away and forgotten. In the fifteen 
years during which Hood, with slight ex- 
ception, ceased to produce serious poetry, 
he had formed a new style of his own 
through this very abstinence. That con- 
Stitutional attraction towards the tragedies 
|of life which showed itself often in his 
lightest album verse, remained with him 
to the end ; but from and after the ‘‘ Song 
of the Shirt,’’ it concentrated itself upon 
| the practical sorrows and grievances of 
his fellow-men. In the ‘‘ Lady's Dream,’’ 
the ‘* Bridge of Sighs,’’ the ‘* Lay of the 
Laborer,’’ Hood showed how he was 
realizing more and more keenly ‘“ what 
man has made of man.’’ His sympathies 
were widening as well as deepening, and 
even on his death-bed he was cherishing 
new ideas and hopes as to a more perfect 
charity than he had yet conceived. 








readable and forgotten. But yet there | 
were true poets among them who now and | 


again made it abundantly clear that Wit | 
sisters, who may | 
Cowley, | = 


and Poetry are two 
*« dwell together in one house."’ 
who has become, through Johnson's fa- 
mous memoir, the typical example of the 
English concettist, has proved, if only by 


his famous comparison of Bacon to the | 


Lawgiver on Mt. Pisgah,—privileged to 
behold, but not to enter, the Promised 
Land,—that what is in essence pure wit 
is not distinguishable from the very high- 
est poetry. Richard Lovelace, whose 
conceits are now and again intolerable 
from their triviality, has left us at least 


one lyric where a conceit—in this in- | 


stance a paradox—is elevated into the 
most pathetic beauty by the loftiness of 
its moral truth ; 


‘* T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more !’’ 


The blending of poetry and wit is there- 
fore common to Hood with many of his 
predecessors ; but he was the first to make 
the more daring venture of employing 
verbal wit—the pun— in serious verse, and 
justifying it by its results, and this, too, 
in poems where the interest is purely pa- 
thetic. In Hood's mixed poems, such as 
‘¢ Miss Kilmansegg,’’ this form of wit is 
deliberately employed throughout ; and 


the puns in that poem display an amazing | 


combination of humor and fancy. They 
display also that quality, in which Hood's 
puns are unique, of falling naturally into 
their places, as if they had met the writer 
on his road, rather than been sought out 
by him ; as if, indeed, it would have been 
pedantic to avoid them, merely because 
they happened to be puns. Hood's puns, 
at their best, never leave on the reader 
the impression of having been led up to. 
Even in a serious mood, when his inten- 
tion is undeniable, he has no fear lest the 


wit should lower or belittle the truth en- | 


forced. Hood's method, in a word, is 


wholly guiltless of cynicism ; and in this | 


respect, as in so many others, he is out of 
key with the so-called ‘‘new humor’”’ of 
tu-day. coe 

That Hood's peculiar faculty justifies 
the use of the word ‘‘genius,’’ cannot, | 
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Coffee Makes Many Dyspeptics 
** Coffee and I had quite a tussle. Two years 
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serious nervous troubles, which did not yield to | 


treatment. I was so addicted to coffee that it 
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put on Postum Cereal Food Coffee, there was 
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schools was sick and nervous. 
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only thing she 
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Mrs. Li Whittaker, Kidder, Mo. 
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Specially Planned and Priced for Readers of The Sunday School Times 


This special offering comes as a favor from Dr. Geikie, who, for a good many years, has been a 
weekly contributor to ‘The Sunday School Times. You will find his article, ‘‘ The Lesson Story,’ on 
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13 Volumes, Half Price 


The entire set has just been printed and 
bound in the best manner. The volumes con- 
tain an average of 500 pages each, with indexes, 
maps, and illustrations. If you are interested in 
Sunday-school work and Bible study, you should 
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Every minister, every Sunday-school 
worker, every Bible reader 


should own these grandly illuminating, stimulat- 
ing, and practical books. ‘This is the chance to 
get them at half price, and on easy terms. Don't 
miss it. 
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Treasury of Bible Information 
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next six years’ course.”"—A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
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LADY AGENTS WANTED ror THE STORY OF MY LIFE” 


Or “THE SUNSHINE AND SHADOW OF SEVENT SARS.” A thrilling narrative of the eventful life of the 
world-famous MARY A. LIVERMORE, told in full by herself. Full of pathos, humor and spice. Beautifully illustrated 
and altogether elegant. (77° Sold by Agents only. We have 15 lady Agents who have cleared over 00 each; many who 
have made over @s00 each ; and hundreds who are now making #2% a week. We want 1,000 more Agents, and we 
will give them Fine Terms, Erclusive Territory, furnish Capital, end par them. Q7 Any woman willing to work can earn 
@25 a week easily. Write for terms and particulars to A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., HARTFORD, Conn. 
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Durable. Warm. Hygienic. 
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The most remarkable discovery in 
dietetics which has been made in this 
century is a vegetable meat called Protose. 
This delicious food product in odor and 
taste so closely resembles flesh that it is 
really difficult for a person eating it to 
convince himself that he is not actually 
partaking of animal food. It is absolutely 
pure. It contains no germs or germ 
poisons ; no uric acids or other excretory 
substances, which are always found in 
animal meats; and is proof against all 
possible contamination with disease,—a 
condition to which the flesh of animals is 
always liable. Protose may be appro- 
| priately used in diabetes, Bright's dis- 
| ease, rheumatism, and other diseases in 
| which flesh-meats must be rejected on ac- 
| count of the uric acid and other poisons 
which they contain. It is more delicate, 
| agreeable, and satisfying in flavor, than 
| flesh-meats of any sort, and contains 25 
per cent more food elements than beef or 
mutton, 

The makers, the Sanitas Nut Food Co., 
Ltd., 88 Washington Ave., Battle Creek, 
Mich., will mail a free sample for six 

cents to pay postage. 
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